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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Juty 25. 


Tue progress of the Irish Church Bill through the House of Lords 
was rather unexpectedly interrupted this evening by a division on the 
117th clause, which gave power to the Commissioners to be appointed 
under the Bill, to suspend appointments to livings, in parishes where 
no divine service had been performed for three years. To this, ob- 
jection was taken, as giving to lay-persons a power which ought to 
be exercised only by the dignitaries of the Church. Lord Wynrorp 
was the mover of the first amendment to this effect: but after some 
debate it was withdrawn, to give place to another, moved by the 
Archbishop of CanTersury, to the effect that the revenues arising 
from the suspended livings should be applied to the building and re- 

iring of those churches and glebe-houses in which no service had 

n performed, and no clergyman had resided, for three years, these 
being the only livings to be suspended: and this amendment was ul- 
timately carried against the Ministers by a majority of two. 

We have certainly witnessed strange things during the present 
Session of Parliament ; but of all the strange things we os seen, this 
appears to be the strangest; and we are greatly surprized at the little 
sensation it seems to have created. To suspend appointments of 
clergymen to parishes where there are no congregations and no ser- 
vice, from the entire absence of Protestant inhabitants ;—and then to 
omnes the funds which may be saved by such suspensions, in the 
building of churches where there are professedly no worshippers to fill 
them,-—and glebe houses, where there are to be no clergymen to in- 
habit them,—is the strangest way imaginable of economizing the tem- 
pea of the Irish Church, which is the chief object of the whole 

ill. 

Lord Grey, upon this division, thought it necessary to suspend 
further proceedings, in order to consult his colleagues as to his future 
conduct; and some expectation was entertained that he would consider 
the Bill to be defeated by it, and resign : but subsequent considerations 
induced the Minister still to keep his place, and see whether the defect 
could not be remedied by some future amendment at another stage of 
the Bill, which time alone can reveal. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juxy 25. 


At the morning sitting, an appeal was made by Lord ALTHORP to 
the House generally, requesting all who had motions standing for the 
evening, to defer them to some future day, in order to allow the 
Slavery Abolition Bill to go into Committee, as great anxiety was 
felt by the Government and the Country to get it-passed through the 
Lower House as speedily as possible. 


At the evening sitting, when Mr. Buckingham’s name was called 
by the Speaker, with reference to his motion for the abolition of Im- 
pressment, 


Sir James Granam rose, and said, that under any other circum- 
stances than the present, he should almost feel ashamed to ask the 
honorable Member for Sheffield, who had already, on several occa- 
sions, yielded to the wish of the Government, by deferring his motions 
to facilitate the progress of public business, to do so again: but the 
intense interest felt by the Country generally in the progress of the 
measure for the abolition of Slavery, had induced all the other gen- 
tlemen who had motions for this evening, to give precedence to this 
measure; and he ventured to hope that the honourable Member for 
Sheffield would cheerfully follow their example, more especially as 
during the period of profound peace, the question of Impressment 
was one which might be deferred, without any great evil being pro- 
duced by the delay. 


Mr. Buckineuam said, that he had now, for the third time, come 
down to the House fully prepared to enter on the question of Im- 
pressment, of which he had so long given notice: and was ve 
reluctant indeed to postpone it for a third time. As, however, he felt 
as deep an interest as any man could well feel, in the progress of the 
measure to which he was solicited to give precedence: and, as he had 
never yet shown a disposition to impede the real progress of public 
business, he would consent, should he find it to be the general wish of 
the House, as well as of the Government, to yield once more. (Loud 
cries of “ Hear, hear, hear.”) Conceiving these to be indications of 
that wish, he had no hesitation in deferring his motion for the present, 
but not of withdrawing it altogether. He desired only to stand ac- 
“ae to himself, his constituents, and the Country, for not aban- 

oning a measure to which he attached something like a professional 
interest: and on the understanding that it might be yet discussed 
before the close of the Session—for he thought the very circumstance 
of our being now happily in the enjoyment of a profound peace was 
a reason why we should seize that period for adopting measures to 
prepare us the better for war,—he would defer his motion to the first 
open day he could find on the books, namely, Thursday, the 15th of 
August, by which time, probably, most of the Bills now before the 
House would be sent up to the Lords, and leave more leisure for its 
discussion than at present; which, upon the whole, would be an ad- 


sm worth purchasing at the price of so trifling a delay. (Hear, 
lear. 
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At the evening sitting of to-day, Mr. O’Conng.t brought before 
ow ty, tr rapa of the — or eee of ye ewspapers 
who i suppressed his.s es for some days past: and 
as he considered this = abuse of the indul nce by which sy were 
permitted to vr gi the proceedings of the Friune to the Country, he 
was determined to bring the flies to the bar, and see whether the 
House would permit this injustice to be practised with wr res He 
produced the Morning Chronicle of that day, accompanied by affi- 
davits of the Proprietor at the Stamp Office; and moved that Mr. 
cag the Proprietor, should be to the Bar on the following 

y- 

Lord AttHorp, Lord Jonn Russet, Mr. Serine Rice, and 
Sir Rospert Peet, were the principal opposers of the motion: and 
their arguments, which may be more advantageously given in this col- 
lective manner than in a se form, were chiefl ~ :—1. That 
it being a decided breach of the privileges of the House to report its 
proceedings at all, it would be impossible to enn an individual for 
not reporting any speech in particular. 2. That upon the whole, the 
debates in this love were very fairly and Aaa. 9 iven. 3. That 
it would be very inconvenient to recognize the right of reporting, by 
the appointment of any official ters by the House. 4. That it 
was a temporary evil, which would soon cure itself, by the natural 
operation of competition ; as, if any one Paper omitted to report any 
particular Member's speech, other Papers would very soon be found 
to supply it, and thus all would be set right again. 


The matter appears to us, however, to stand thus:—1. The standing 
order which makes the publication of the debates a breach of privilege, 
is an absurd regulation, and ought at once to be repealed: it is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that it is daily broken through, and that advan- 
tages preponderate from the violation ; as it is desirable that the whole 
community should be acquainted with the proceedings of their repre- 
sentatives. 2. If, then, it be admitted that it is desirable to have the 
debates published at all, it must follow, as a matter of course, that it 
is important to have them published correctly. 3. For this there is 
no security whatever, under the present system; as each set of re- 

rters will either shape their reports to the standard of the particular 

aper for which they are pai 8 or, as in the case in question, 
take vengeance on any Member that offends them, by omitting his 
specches altogether. Itis well known, that Mr.W yndham and Mr.Tier- 
ney were so punished for several years in succession. Mr. Spring Rice 
admitted that he had been the victim of similar treatment for a long 
perind : and Lord John Russell added that Lord Brougham, when a 

ember of the Lower House, had for some time been subjected to 
the same infliction. Now, the only offence of which any of these 
parties were guilty, was that of having said something disagreeable to 
the reporters; but the punishment was that of insulting the House of 
Commons, misleading the constituency, injuring the Members, and 
deceiving the whole Country,—a series of evils far too Brest to be left 
within the power of any set of men, however respectab - produce. 
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4. The appointment of official reporters by the House, under proper 
guarantees for their fidelity, would be both practicable and efficient, 
and furnish a complete remedy of the evils now complained of. 


As, however, there may be some who doubt this, we will give an 
outline of the manner in which this might be easily done. Let 
five of the most competent reporters to be found, be engaged as clerks 
of the House, at a salary of 500/. for the Session: and have places 
assigned them at the table of the House itself, or in the gallery imme- 
diately over that part of the House which is nearest to the Speaker's 
chair: these reporters to relieve each other at intervals of half an hour 
each. The process of labour would then be thus :—Supposing the 
House to meet at twelve o'clock, the first reporter would attend, and 
for half an hour take down in short-hand, not a verbatim report, but a 
full and accurate abstract of the speeches delivered, or the substance of 
the conversation transpiring ; as is now done by the best reporters, 
when no motive for abridgment or suppression exists. At half-past 
twelve, the second reporter would relieve his ee at the table, 
who would retire, and, in an adjoining room, transcribe fairly the sub- 
stance of his notes, while the subject was fresh upon his memory ; and 
writing them out upon the proper paper for that purpose, six, eight, 
or a dozen copies could be roth by a multiplying or copying ma- 
chine, as fast as it was transcribed. The five reporters continuing this 
operation in snecession, at half an hour each, the first would have fairly 
transcribed all his notes, before the fifth had completed his turn of 
duty; and be therefore ready again to resume his place: so that 
the operation would go on smoothly and continuously, without the 
least interruption to any parties. 


In the execution of this duty, the experience of a single week 
would enable the reporters to ascertain exactly in what proportions 
the utmost degree of accuracy and fulness could be united; and 
having no other interest than to retain their places, which could be 
best secured by the most faithful execution of their duty, no political 
or personal bias would be likely to draw them aside from their fidelity, 
so that whatever occasional errors might arise, would be at least such 
only as were unavoidable: all would have an equal chance of being 
fairly reported,—every Member's name would be known,—no excuse 
would be urged of the speaker not being audible, either from the 
lowness of his voice, or the confusion and noise in the gallery : and 
as impartial and accurate a report of the sentiments delivered on both 
sides, as might be attainable by skill and integrity, would then be se- 
cured to the House and the Country. 


The publication of the debates slrould, of course, be as rapid as 
acca : as the chief utility of their civeulation is lessened by every 
our of delay. This might be effected thus :—The original copy of 
the transcripts made by theofficial reporters should be sent to the 
ow of the House as fast as they were ready, and the whole would 
set up in type as rapidly as it is now done for the Newspapers: so 
that every morning, with the delivery of the Parliamentary Papers, a 
complete Report of the Debates of the House, might be laid upon the 
tuble of every Member. 
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This would be the official copy, to which reference might be always 
made as to a test or standard, in the event of any misrepresentation 
of a Member's sentiments in any other quarter. But to afford to all 
the Daily Morning Papers an equal facility to that which they now 
enjoy, of reporting the debates as fully as they thought proper, for 
the rest of the Country, the Editor of each Daily Morning Paper 
might be furnished, for a certain sum per Session, with one of the 
copies of the original transcript, taken by the multiplying machine, 
which he might print at full length, or abridge to any extent he 
thought proper, but which he could not misrepresent or wholly sup- 
press, without injury to his reputation for fairness, as the original test 
or standard would . in every body's hands. 


The Report prepared for the Members of the House might, after 
being used for them, be formed into a sheet of the ordinary size of the 
Morning Papers, and be printed in any number for dispatch by the 

t: and if allowed, as the Official loom of the Debates of the 
Louse, to go post-free, it might be supplied, at'a moderate cost, to 
every Heed, News Room, and Library in the Kingdom, without the 
slightest injury to the Newspapers, which, by being relieved of the 
necessity of publishing the Debates at full length, as at present, would 
become far more varied and acceptable, as the channels of general 
news and opinion: while those few, who had leisure or inclination for 
the perusal of the debates in detail, might gratify their wishes at a 
very moderate expence. 


Tt is more easy, however, to make reasonable propositions for im- 
provement, than it is to prevail be a retry to adopt and act 
upon them. But we have availed ourselves of this opportunity to 
throw together here, the suggestions which we ventured to offer in the 
course of the debate: and strongly wish, rather than hope, to see them 
reduced to practice. 


The Slavery Abolition Bill was proceeded with to day, in the 
morning and the evening sitting : ar much discussion arose in both. 
In consequence of the strong division on Mr. Buxton’s motion, for 
limiting the period of apprenticeship to the shortest possible time con- 
sistent with the interests and welfare of the Slave,—there being a ma- 
jority of seven only against that proposition,—the Government came 
forward this morning to announce that they had to reduce the 
twelve years apprenticeship of the agricultural labourers to seven 
years, and the seven years apprenti chip of the artisan labourers to 
five. This abridgment of the term was, of course, hailed with 

sure by the abolitionists; but it was equally unsatisfactory to the 
West Indians, and with sufficient reason, for to them, undoubtedly, 
it was a breach of contract on the part of the Ministers. 


When the apprenticeship was first proposed, it was professedly in- 
tended to oni the double salen heat, of enablin the slave, by a 
portion of his labour, to pay the master the price of his redemption ; 
and, secondly, of preparing the slave himself for the better enjoyment 
of freedom. " This was when the compensation to the Planter was in- 
tended to be, partly by a loan of fifteen millions, and partly by the 
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surplus labour of the slave. When, however, this was complained 
of, as affixing a heavy and unjust burthen on the slave, from whom 
nothing was due, the Ministers gave up the latter: and as an equi- 
valent to the master, for the loss of the services of the slave, made the 
loan of 15 millions a gift of 20! But it now turns out, after all, that 
the prolonged apprenticeship is still to be a part of the compensation : 
and this was, indeed, openly avowed by Mr. Stanley, though he had 
before changed the loan of 15 millions into a gift of 20, entirely on 
the ground of the labour-compensation, by the slave, being given up ! 
The West Indians are, therefore, now to have both: and hence their 
displeasure at any portion of either being lessened or abridged. 


We do not remember any legislative measure on which so much 
deception and prevarication has prevailed as on this ; and we must say 
frankly, that if the Country submits tamely to be thus cheated out of 
that Immediate Emancipation which they demanded, by Petitions 
signed by 1,500,000 individuals in one single Session ; and, while 
the slave is paying in seven and five years prolonged Slavery for his 
own redemption, consents to pay 20 millions more in hard cash, 
and be robbed of two millions a-year besides, in the protecting duties, 
bounties, &c. on West India produce, then dothey deserve to be enslaved 
themselves for ever; for their prostration will be as mentally humiliat- 
ing as that of the Negroes themselves. ‘The former deserve our pity, 
because they never had the power, though they have often manifested 
the spirit and the will, to shake off their yoke. But the latter having 
been made, by the Reform Bill, the entire creators of the House of 
Commons, and by consequence, the choosers of those who are to 
make the laws, will deserve universal scorn and contempt if they do 
not compel, by the overwhelming force of public opinion, all their re- 
presentatives to perform their duty, and not suffer the Slaves to be 
cheated of their freedom—the nation cheated of its money —and com- 
merce and civilization at the same time crippled and impeded by the 
unjust and odious monopolies still allowed to exist. 


Upon the clause fixing the terms of the apprenticeship to seven 
and five years respectively, a motion was sade be Mr. Buxton, as an 
amendment to the clause, restricting the longer term to three years: 
on the ground of that being amply sufficient to fit the Slave for free- 
dom : and on no other ground could any apprenticeship be at all de- 
fended. We give an extract from Mr. Boca speech :— 


‘ He was satisfied that, if they determined upon having a protracted pe- 
riod of apprenticeship,—and seven years was, in his opinion, a very pro- 
tracted period,—they would have all those melancholy results produced 
which he had described on a former night. This proposition of appren- 
ticeship was founded on delusion. Supposing that ne were different 
from the rest of mankind, some people complained that they would not work 
without wages. Now, he thought that no man would work long without 
wages. But, he would ask, had it ever been tried whether the negro would 
work with wages? To explain the apathy with which it was said that 
negroes worked in the fields in Jamaica, he would quote an extract from 
the evidence given before the Committee by a Mr. Simpson, who had been 
for twenty-four years the manager of considerable estates in that country. 
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He was asked, * Did you ever try the system of reward for laborious exer- 
tion among the on your estate?” His answer was, “No.” He 
was then asked, “ Do you know what would be the effect of offering them 
sixpence a-day as wages?” He replied, “I never tried it.’ He was then 
asked, “ Did you ever know it tried in Jamaica?” and his reply was, ‘ No, 
never to my knowledge.” He contended that the negro ought not to be 
cast ont of the pale of society, as indolent and unproductive, when the first 
stimulant to labour was not applied to him. The real question was, “ will 
the negro work for wages?” and it was no answer to tell him that the 
negro would not work when he had no wages. He did not mean to under- 
rate the apathy which prevailed among the ne in the West Indies ; 
but he thought that the following definition of the effects of slavery, which 
was given by a person who had lived long ina slave country, might perhaps 
explain it. 

* This person said that “the slaves appeared lost to reason and to feel- 
ing; that their spirit was broken, and that their faculties were sunk in a 
stupor, which he could not describe. Every spring of hope was d ed 
in their breasts; they a ed indifferent to all around them—abject 
servile, brutish.” This, he was aware, might be turned against him, and 
it might be said that such men were unfit for freedom; but he would beg 
to hes that the statement applied not to negroes, but to men with Briti 
blood in their veins,—to men who were Christians,—and the account was 
given by the British Consul at Mogadore. The effects of long slavery were 
nearly the same in all men, whether Europeans or negroes. The case of 
Adams, who was a long time detained captive in Africa, was a strong illus- 
tration of this ; in fact, Europeans as well as Africans, placed under simi- 
lar circumstances, would soon appear as abject, as brutish, and as servile, 
as those parties whom they had been describing. Nearly the same thing 
might have heen said of the Christian slaves, who were long in captivity 
at Algiers. “ Thief and liar” were almost proverbial epithets, as “— 
to the Christian dogs, as the captives in Algiers were called. The Mus- 
sulmans looked upon them as a set of brutish and sottish men, who would 
not work without strong coercion, and some of them went so far as to ex- 
press their surprise = Providence should have created such a set of 
drones. The only solution of the difficulty which they could make was, 
that the Christian dogs had been created solely for the purpose of serving 
the Mussulmans. 


* It was not a little curious to find that the Africans entertained nearly 
the same opinions of Europeans, who got into captivity amongst them, as 
some of the Europeans of the present day entertained of the Africans. In the 
account given of the wreck of the Oswego, there was a statement of the 
opinions entertained by Africans of the Europeans, or white men; they 
considered them a set of wretched, abject beings, too lazy to work, so that 
they were obliged to send to Africa for slaves to help them to cultivate their 
soil, which they were too idle and too ignorant to do themselves. Now, it 
so ha that Mr. Shand, in his address to some Scotch farmers on the 
subject of the negro population, applied very nearly the same terms tothem, 
which the Africans, in the case he had mentioned, had applied to the Eu- 
ropeans. In both cases the colour of the skin was taken as a test of the 
ano of the individual, and in each case that colour was considered a 

cient reason why the party should remain perpetually a slave. The 
honourable Member then contended against the inciple of compulsory 
labour, and expressed a hope that Ministers would consent, under all the 
circumstances, greatly to reduce the period of me gy eit He should 
feel disposed to propose that it should be limited to two years, from June 
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last ; but out of deference to the opinions of others, he would consent to a 
longer period, and would therefore move, as an amendment, that the ap- 
prenticeship should expire in the year 1836, instead of 1840, as now pro- 
posed by Government. 


Mr. Harpy supported the proposition of Mr. Buxton, in an excel- 
lent speech, in which he contended that the proposed state of half 
slavery and half freedom would be a no party, and was 
clearly unjust as well as unprofitable: and Lord ALTHORP opposed 
it, on the ground that by reducing it to seven years, the Ministers had 
gone as far as they could venture to go; and that if Mr. Buxton’s 
motion should be carried, they might as well have no apprenticeship 
at all. 


Dr. LusHineTon expressed the great pain and the deep regret he 
felt at being obliged to differ from the arguments urged by his noble 
friend, and from the conclusions to which he had come. He deeply 
regretted to see his noble friend departing from that straightforward 
course, and falling into miserable inconsistencies, and into a violation 
of the eternal principles of justice. He looked upon this anomaly of 
apprenticeship as the most unjust and impracticable that could be 
conceived. The principle was defensible only on two grounds-—either 
as compensation tv the planters, or as an act of justice to the n S 
themselves, to put them into a state preparatory to freedom. Minis- 
ters had svemmahae insisted that a duration of apprenticeship for twelve 


years was aenees for the purpose; to-day they reduced that period 


by five years. 


ow he would ask would his noble or his right 
honourable friend, in the face of the British public, repeat the 
preamble of the Bill, declaring it to be just aud expedient that all 
persons holden in slavery should be manumitted and set free, and that 
reasonable compensation should be made to the persons hitherto en- 
titled to the services of such slaves—would they, he repeated, admit 
this, and at the same time assert that these slaves should be continued 
for a still longer period in captivity? A long course of injustice to 
the slaves was already admitted ; but what was there, he would ask, 
that had been urged by his noble friend or the right honourable 
Secretary for the Colonies, which could be dignified with the name of 
an argument, that could justify this principle of heaping injustice 
upon injustice ? What argument was there to show the right of one 
man to take from another that freedom which God had given him ? 


Tt might be said that he was ungrateful in not acknowledging the 
good which Ministers had done, and in not giving up abstract theories 
in order to promote the great object in view. He was grateful to 
Ministers for what they had done, for the great risk they ran in pro- 
moting a measure which, he fully admitted, was intended to benefit 
the slave. He was willing to admit the pecuniary terms, and to con- 
sent that 20,000,000/. should be given from a distressed people for 
this great object, but he would not consent to a violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice. Calling upon him to give up theoretic views, was 
only asking him to go a certain length in the path of injustice, for the 
sake of expediency. After an culogy on the general conduct of Go- 
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vernment, and an expression of confidence in their general measures, 
the honourable and learned gentleman stated that he was ready to 
concur with them in most of those measures; but he would not go 
with them in what he considered a violation of the principles of jus- 
tice. ‘The honourable and learned gentleman went on to say, that 
though he thought that there ought to be no apprenticeship, he would 
consent to a small term, as he could not get better. slave, he 
observed, was ready and willing to work and support himself if he 
obtained his freedom. In conclusion, he a his hope that 
Ministers finding themselves unable to carry this measure for seven 
years, the question of AE ee might be given up as impracti- 
cable. This was his hope: he wished he could say it was his expec- 
tation. He should regret if cayens he had said was calculated to 
give pain to his honourable friends below him, which he assured them 
would be greatly painful to himself, as it must be painful to differ 
from those for whom he had so much respect. 


Lord Moret said he had voted for the motion of his honourable 
friend the member for Weymouth last night, thought he thought it 
against the resolutions to which the House had already agreed ; but 
he voted for it, as he considered the period of apprenticeship of twelve 
years too long, and he was unwilling to give up the slave to the power 
of his master for so long a period, or to doom so many to the gloomy 

rospect which that long period would present. But Ministers 
icine, as he conceived very wisely, given up that long period, and 
reduced it to seven rae: bb was not disposed to consent to further 
reduction, which would have the effect of taking this Bill out of those 
hands in which it was so well placed, and of putting it off to the next 
Session at least, when the whole subject would have to be gone over 
again, and possibly with not the same prospect of success. He was 
unwilling to run this great risk for the small difference of a few years. 
Great measures of this kind could not be carried without some con- 
cession on both sides. He therefore hoped that his honourable friend, 
having already had a concession to a considerable extent made to 
him, would not press an amendment which would have the effect of 
defeating his own object. 


Mr. Bucxineuam said he had listened with great attention to all 
the arguments that had been adduced in favour of the protracted 
pe. of the slaves; but the progress of the whole discussion had 
only proved to him how inextricable were the embarrassments that 
were sure to surround those who set out on a wrong principle. It 
was in this way alone that he could account for the fallacies, absurdi- 
ties, and self-contradictions, by which the plans of the Ministers were 
characterized. He was glad, however, to find, that as they proceeded, 
gleams of light were occasionally breaking in on the darkness in which 
the great question was sought to be enshrouded; and that every step 
they advanced, the injustice of Slavery became more and more appa- 
rent. Of all the plans that he had yet heard proposed by any one on 
the ministerial side, that of the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
Bernal) appeared to him the simplest and the wisest—namely, that 
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the House should merely pass two resolutions—the one declaring that 
Slavery should be immediately and entirely abolished. throughout all 

arts of the British dominions; the other, that compensation should 

e granted to the full extent of loss proved to have arisen from such 
abolition ; and that, in the event of the Colonial Governments com- 

leting the first, the British Government would guarantee the second. 
He had no doubt whatever that had the whole question been put on 
this simple footing, Slavery would have been entirely abolished within 
a single year; and all parties would have been satisfied. Now, how- 
ever, the question was so complicated and confused, and such per- 
petual changes were demanded by both parties, in the shape of reciprocal 
concession, that many years must elapse before the abolition could be 
effected, unless, indeed, which was extremely probable, the slaves 
should take the matter into their own hands, and speedily emancipate 
themselves. 

As to the immediate question before the House, it was merely this, 
whether any further time of servitude beyond the short period requisite 
for organizing the change, was either necessary or desirable ; and if 
both, what was the exact space of time that should be fixed. The 
House had already pledged itself, by a preceding clause, that there 
should be some term of panei Eg and it was now called upon 


to determine its best limits. He must say, for himself, that he thought 

the decision of this question would depend entirely on the view taken 

by members as to the reason for enacting any period of apprenticeship 

at all. If the restraint were intended to poets the slave for freedom, 
0 


then he should say that a single year for the agricultural labourers 
would be quite sufficient ; particularly if, during that period, the slaves 
were carefully made acquainted with the obligations that would be 
imposed on hina by their new condition, and should have explained 
to them, by daily teachers, the great advantages which would result to 
themselves from sobriety, industry, prudence, and subordination. 
But for the artizans and artificers, who in large numbers maintained 
themselves by their own labour, and paid over weekly a surplus as 
tribute to their respective owners, not a single hour of apprenticeshi 

would be necessary—they were already fit for freedom ; the aided 
no probation : and therefore they could be safely emancipated without 
a moment's delay. If, however, the apprenticeship were ‘ntended as 
a part of the compensation to be paid to the planters, by prolonging 
to them the profits of the servitude of their slaves, he would say 
that it would be far better to let the whole compensation be paid 
in money, and set the unhappy slaves free. He would rather, if he 
were compelled to choose, have the twenty millions made thirty, and 
the emancipation pronounced at once, than pay twenty millions for 
emancipation now, and lave to wait seven years for its completion 
after all. He was one of those who contended that no compensation 
should be paid till loss could be proved ; and the only cases in which 
it was certain that loss would accrue, was in that of the artizans and 
artificers, whose release from their bondage would occasion to their 
masters the loss of the weekly tribute which they received from their 
labour. But for the cultivators, he believed no compensation would 
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ever be required, as it had been proved, by evidence the most unim- 

hable, that free labour was in the end more profitable than slave 
abour; and, therefore, the proprietors of estates would be rather 
gainers than losers by the transition from one to the other. 


Let the House but once acknowledge the true principle, of the right 
of the slaves to their freedom, without delay and without price, and 
then all those difficulties would vanish. ey would then find that 
some might be emancipated immediately, others in six months, others 
in a year, and the whole in two or three years at the farthest, with 
benefit to themselves, and safety to all concerned. He regretted that 
he had heard of no provision _s made, during this state of proba- 
tion or apprenticeship, for the education or religious instruction, of 
any class of the slaves; and yet it must be evident to all, that if no 
steps were taken to ensure these blessings to the negroes, they would 
be just as unfit for the enjoyment of freedom at the end of the seven 
years as at the present moment; and as far as OE asec was con- 
cerned, it woul then, instead of being completed, be to begun. He 
contended, then, that as no further period of Slavery could be justified 
on the ground of further compensation, and as no probation could be 
useful without the aid of that moral and religious instruction for which 
provision was made, he was an advocate for the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the negroes; and would not, if he were free to choose, vote for 
any delay whatever. As, however, the House had decided on some 
period of apprenticeship, and two terms were now submitted to their 
choice, he should prefer the shortest; and on these grounds he 
would give the motion of Mr. Buxton his cordial and hearty 
support. 

Mr. Pease observed that the stimulus of wages was always 
sufficient to induce the negro to labour. He was determined to sup- 

rt the cause of the negro, as he stood in most need of help. 

hough he was sorry to vote in opposition to the Government on 
this measure, he must give his support to the motion for the shorter 
term. 


Mr. StrrickianD had felt from the first that it was desirable to 
carry this measure with as much unanimity as ible; but if the 
question were put for the longer or shorter period, he should be bound, 
consistently with the opinion he had expressed, to vote for the shorter 
period. The vse felt that the sacrifice of 20,000,000/. was a 
considerable one. He was ready to admit that the argument of the 
honourable member for Leeds (Mr. Macauley), in favour of compen- 
sation, was ei and difficult to answer; but if it would not occupy 
too much time, he could show that the money was not very willingly 
voted by the people, to whose voice, for the shortest mers § Govern- 
ment should defer. 


The House went to a division; when there appeared—For the 
apprenticeship of seven years, as proposed by the Government, 207 ; 


for the shorter period of three years, as proposed by Mr. Buxton, 90: 
giving a majority to Ministers of 117. 
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The most extraordinary part of this affair remains to be told. On 
the previous evening, We nesday the 24th, Mr. Buxton moved that 
it should be an instruction to the Committee to confine the period of 
apprenticeship for the slave to the shortest possible period, and not to 
admit of any restraint on his freedom that should in the slightest 
degree militate against his own welfare, however beneficial to the 
master; in other words, for his immediate emancipation without 
delay and without price: on which occasion, out of 313 that were 
present in the House, 160 voted with the Government against this 

roposition, and 153 with Mr. Buxton in favor of it; leaving to the 
Afinisters only a majority of seven. 

On the present evening, the same Mr. Buxton proposes a period of 
three years, during which the master is to have the benefit of the 
slave's labour; so that it is no longer immediate emancipation without 
delay and without price, but a much nearer approach to the Govern- 
ment term; when, instead of his winning over the majority of seven 
by this concession, his ranks become suddenly deserted ; and out of 
297 that were in the House, 207 voted with the Government for the 
longer term, and only 90 with Mr. Buxton for the shorter period ! ! 


What good can be even hoped for, from such materials as these ? 
The plea of the backsliders was, we understand, that if Ministers were 
defeated on this clause, they would resign, and the Bill would then be 
lost: so that the parties would vote against their own sense of justice, 
for the sake of keeping a particular set of men in office! What is this 


but saying, that the seven years oppression of the weg, beg is of 
t 


less importance to them than the keeping the Ministers in their places ; 
and that they will vote black to be white, or injustice to be justice, 
rather than see the Ministers resign! Heaven defend us from sach 
loose principles as these! But it is said that by the resignation of 
the Government the Bill would be lost. Why so? Would not the 
true friends of abolition, if they would only have the virtue to beat 
the Ministers from this shameful violation of their pledges to the 
Country, that they would bring in a measure which should be safe and 
satisfactory,—after having been told that nothing would be satisfacto 
to a million and a half of petitioners but that which they demanded, 
namely, immediate emancipation without delay and without price,— 
would not those who should be powerful enough to carry a motion to 
this effect, be able to compel this or any other Ministry to shape the 
present, or bring in another Bill to that effect ? No person of reflection 
can doubt this. But the adherents of Ministers are tainted with the 
same weakness as the Ministers themselves. They want political 
firmness and moral courage ; and, without these, all the wisdom and 
all the virtue they may collectively possess, are of no avail. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jouty 26. 


In the Upper House, the Irish Church Bill passed smoothly 
through the Committee: Lord Grey announcing at the commence- 
ment of the evening, that though the vote of the previous night had 
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placed His Majesty's Ministers in a situation of some difficulty and 
embarrassment, yet that the difficulties were not. insurmountable ; and 
the business accordingly proceeded with great composure, till all the 
clauses were passed through the Committee: and the report was 
ordered to be brought up on Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 26. 


Mr. O'ConneEt renewed his motion respecting the imperfect reports 
in the newspapers, this aR, and in consequence of a letter that 
appeared in the Times, signed by eleven of the reporters of that paper, 
solemnly declaring their united determination never again to report a 
line of Mr. O'Connell's speeches, till he had retracted an assertion made 
by him that many of the reports of his sentiments had been “ de- 
signedly false,"—he moved that the proprietor, printer, and publisher 
of the Times, should be called to the bar on Monday. It appearing, 
however, from the statement of Mr. Curteis, that Mrs, Anna Brodie 
was the widow of a clergyman living at Eastbourne, and consequently 
wholly unconnected with the management of the paper, her attendance 
was dispensed with : but the general sense of the House being against 
the conduct of the reporters, the motion was acceded to. Mr. Fat 
Mr. Fergusson, Sir M. W. Ridley, and Lord Althorp, supported the 
motion; and Mr. O’Reilley alone opposed it. Mr. O'Connell 
regretted that he could not call to the bar, the Editors, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Stirling, and Mr. Murray, instead of the proprietors, printer, and 
publisher: but these last were the only persons of whom he could 
obtain legal cognizance—through the Stamp Office—and he must 
therefore be content with their fa pny The reporters: of the 
Morning Chronicle, it spyewtes, b also published a letter supporting 
the cause of their brother reporters of the Times; so fs the 
matter is now likely to be res to an issue, whether the Parlia- 
ment or the reporters for the public press shall prevail. The House 


of Commons has the remedy in its own hands; not by — or 
even ee the reporters of any of the papers—for it would be 


best to let them pursue their own course unmolested, and report, or 
not report, as they pleased—but by employing reporters of its own, 
under official responsibility to the House itself, as we have recom- 
mended in a preceding page; and then no difficulty like the present 
could ever again occur. 


After this had been disposed of, Mr. Ferausson presented a pe- 
tition on behalf of the East India Company, against several parts of 
the Bill now in progress for regulating their future charter ; and pray- 
ing to be heard te their counsel at the bar. The petition had been 
discussed at a meeting of the Proprietors of East India Stock, held 
this afternoon, had been agreed to with only one dissentient voice, and 
had been brought up from the Court at the India House for imme- 
diate presentation here. 
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Mr. Fergusson advocated ably the prayer of the petitioners, and 
was supported by Mr. Wilks and Mr. Hume. 


Mr. C. Grant, however, opposed the motion for hearing counsel 
at the bar, not on points of law, but against the general policy of the 
measure; and said that if the East India Company did not —“— 
of the Bill when it passed, it would be still in their power to dissent 


from it. 


Mr. Buckinenam said, that ——— he was not likely to be consi- 
dered the too-partial eulogist of the Kast India Company, yet he must 
appear as their sincere advocate on this occasion. ey were an ex- 
tensive body of proprietors, whose interests would be deeply affected 
by any changes in this Bill: and on that ground alone they ought to 
be heard. But when he had, on a former occasion, adv the 
fixing their charter for a term of ten years instead of twenty, he had 
been told, that the whole affair was a matter of compromise between 
the Company and the Government: and that, therefore, the latter 
could not recede from their bargain without a breach of engagement. 
If this were so, then undoubtedly the Company ought to be heard 
now, as several changes, which they held to be disadvantageous to 
them, had been already made in the Bill, and might be fairly objected 
to. As to the observation of the right honourable gentleman, Mr. 
Grant, that the Company might still dissent from the Bill, after it 
was passed, if it did not then meet their approbation, he put it to the 
House whether it would not be more wise to allow the East India Com- 
pany to state their objections to the Bill before it passed into a law, 
rather than leave them to their remedy after the Bill should have 
received the royal assent. 


Mr. Suez, Colonel Evans, and Sir Ricuarp Vyvyan, supported 
the prayer of the petition ; and Mr. Macauey and the Soriciror 
GENERAL, on the part of the Government, opposed it: when a divi- 
sion took place, we the numbers were—For admitting the counsel at 
the bar, 30; against it, 100. 


A conversation then ensued respecting the horrid practices of In- 
fanticide, Human Sacrifices, and other cruel rites and superstitions in 
India, in which Mr. H. L. Butwer. Mr. Buckinenam, Mr. Witks, 
and Mr. Wynn took part—when Mr. Grant gave his assurance that 
all these matters were at present under the consideration of the Board of 


Controul, and that every effort would be made to lessen their amount 
and their cruelty. ' 


Mr. C. Grant then moved the order of the day for the third read- 
ing of the Kast India Bill :— 


Sir R. Inewis said that the general principles on which the affairs 
of that country were conducted were pein involved by the Bill 
before the House. He had hitherto abstained from expressing any 
opinion on the measure, not from any indifference to the subject, but 
because he was unwilling to occupy the time of the House with the 


discussion of the principles of the measure when they were engaged 
in discussing its details. The present stage, however, was one in 
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which he might fairly enter into a review of the measure, as the Bill 
had aot received that consideration which its importance entitled it to. 
The subject of Slavery in India, with which the Bill dealt, was one of 
the deepest importance to the people of this country, and of vital im- 

rtance to the people of India. On this subject he would offer a 
ew observations ; in the first place, he tied to say that no expla- 
nation had been given of the system of Slavery in India, and of the 
provisions that were perpen for its ultimate extinction. He thought 
the House ought to have been put in possession of fuller information 
respecting the manner in which the Governor-General was to exercise 
his functions, With respect to the judicial system, the House had 
been content with the reports upon the table, and he would not so far 
compliment honourable Members as to suppose that one-fiftieth of 
them had read one-fiftieth part of those reports. It was surprising 
that in a case where the interests of 100,000,000 of their fellow-sub- 
jects were concerned, the Members of that House exhibited so little 
curiosity. It was truly stated by his honourable and learned friend, 
the Member for Leeds, that the breaking of a head in an obscure 
street in London, would bring. together 300 or 400 Members, whilst 
a question relating to the laws, the lives, the fortunes, and religion of 
100,000,000 of men, scarcely possessed interest enough to bring toge- 
ther forty members to exercise their legislative functions. Under these 
circumstances, it was hopeless for him to endeavour to invest the sub- 
ject with interest; still, however, in the discharge of a duty which he 
owed to himself and others, he could not refrain frommaking a few 
remarks, in which he promised the House that he would not dwell 
upon any of the great principles of the measure. 

There was one point of t importance, to which it appeared to 
him that sufficient ‘amnion had a9 been paid—he alluded to the 
power of bringing India nearer to this country, by improved means of 
communication. The additional facility of communication afforded 
by steam navigation by the way of the Red Sea or the Euphrates, was 
a matter deserving the serious consideration of the Government and 
the Legislature of this Country, It might not be generally known 
that extensive inquiries had been carried on under the superintend- 
ence of Captain Chasney, with respect to the manner in which the 
communication between India and England might be most safely and 
expeditiously carried on. There now existed such a mass of infor- 
mation upon the point, as would enable the House to come to the con- 
sideration of the subject better prepared than at any former period. 
The passage by the Euphrates opened an almost uninterrupted com- 
munication between England and India by sea, with the exception of 
twenty hours’ journey by land, and it appeared that the communica- 
tion might be accomplished in forty-three days. It was also neces- 
sary that the Government should pay attention to the influence of 
Russia along the line of the Euphrates. 


Another subject connected with the due administration of the Indian 
empire was the encouragement which ought to be given to the great 
commercial entrepdt of Singapore, which was founded by that great 
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man, Sir Stamford Raffles. This was an undertaking which had 
realized all the expectations of its founder. He believed that when 
Sir S. Raffles established the Colony, the island did not contain more 
than 200 inhabitants ; but within a year the number swelled to 10,000, 
and they carried on an extensive and flourishing commerce. The 
manner in which the East India Company neglected the services of 
that eminent individual was the only act of that body which he had 
ever found occasion to condemn. e conduct of Sir S. Raffles with 
respect to Singapore, putting Java out of the question, ought to en- 
title him to the gratitude, not only of the East India Company, but 
of the whole empire. With respect to the opening of the trade with 
China, he thought that few of the hopes that were now entertained of 
the benefit that would result from ‘his measure would be realized. 
He was aware he should be told that the same opinion had been ex- 
pressed in 1813, with respect to the opening of the trade to India. It 
was then contended that no increase of our commerce would take 
place in consequence of opening the private trade, and he must admit 
that that prediction had not been verified, but the distinction between 
the two cases was perfectly obvious. In India we possessed the sove- 
reign power ; in China we were strangers, scarcely permitted to touch 
the soil. The Chinese Government had, with singular pertinacity, 
for centuries adhered to their resolution of not permitting Europeans 
to touch at any port of China except Canton; and when he found 
that the right dsendio F President of the Board of Controul, in his 
correspondence with the Court of Directore, spoke of establishing a 


Colony in the dominions of the Emperor of China, for the pu of 
regulating British trade, and that the same proposition was embodied 
in one of the clauses of the Bill, with as little ceremony as if the sub- 
ject were the establishment of a custom-house officer in the Isle of 
Wight, he sertainly. 08 not a little astonished, and thought that they 


were about to legislate without sufficient knowledge of the subject. 


He knew it would be contended that the Government of Bengal 
could, by its reflected influence and power, cripple the Chinese Go- 
vernment. It was true that China had, during the last twenty years, 
become dependent on Bengal for a supply of opium, from which the 
Chinese Government derived a considerable revenue, but he was per- 
fectly satisfied that they would sacrifice that advantage rather than 
abandon their system of — Europeans from all their ports ex- 
cepting Canton. It could not be denied that the Chinese Government 
had the right of excluding us from their territories, although some 
persons assumed, because we admitted the Chinese into our Indian 
Empire, we were entitled to admission into theirs. It should be re- 
collected that Paraguay was, as it were, hermetically sealed, not only 
against Europeans, but against: its more immediate neighbours, and 
the principle of international law, which prevented us from forcing an 
entrance into that territory, would also prohibit us from violating the 
regulations of the Chinese. What was technically called the China 
monopoly had been abandoned by the Court of Directors, not because 
they had been convinced by the arguments of the right honourable 


gentleman opposite, but because they found it impossible to resist his 
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ower. He should never cease to regret that whilst the Government 
fad determined to open the trade to China to all commercial adven- 
turers, they had abstained from allowing the Company a concurrent 
right of trading. He could not help lamenting that the noble marine 
employed by the Company, consisting of some hundreds of thousands 
of tons of British shipping, the largest ever used in commerce, was 
now to be broken up. When, two years since, people spoke of the 
trade to China being thrown open, merchants never contemplated that 
the East India Company would not be allowed at least to compete 
with them. He feared that the hopes which had been excited by the 
right honourable gentleman’s statement, as to the benefits which would 
result from the opening of the China trade, would prove perfectly illu- 
sory. ‘The honourable baronet concluded by reading an extract from 
4 report on the subject of the attempts made by the ship Amherst to 
open communications with the Chinese, in which a strong opinion 
was expressed that all such attempts must prove abortive. 


Mr. Buckineuam said that he had watched the progress of this 
great measure with the most minute attention, during every stage and 
in every detail; and he regretted to be still obliged to state that all his 
original objections to the Bill remained in full foree. He had lis- 
tened with attention to all the arguments edduced in favour, or rather 
in palliation, of many of the objectionable parts of the Bill, but he 
had heard nothing to justify them ; and as the time had now arrived, 
when, passing from the details to the general principle, it was con- 
sistent with the forms of the House, on the motion for the third 
reading of the Bill, to review it as a whole, he would avail himself of 
that opportunity to state the grounds of his objections to the principal 
features of the Bill, and of his approbation of those few parts of it, in 
the justice of which he fully concurred. 


His first and greatest objection to the Bill was, because it confided 
the political Government of an immense empire, to the Directors of a 
Joint Stock Company, whose interests were merely those of Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, anxious chiefly to secure the permanent pay- 
ment of their dividends; but, when that was attained, having no 
interest whatever in the advancement of the welfare and happiness of 
the people,—which, he had ever contended,and would still maintain, 
was the only legitimate end of all Government. In saying this, he 
did not mean to itipute anything to the Directors of the Kast India 
Company, more than to any other individuals similarly circumstanced. 
His objection was not to the men, but to the system, and to that 
alone. As private individuals, the Directors generally were men of 
honour and integrity ; but the acts done by them in their collective or 
corporate capacity were such as many even of their own body di 
proved. Of their Civil and Military “tate in India, he entertained 


the highest opinion: and he believed that there were no two classes of 

public servants in any Country under the sun, in which, among an 

equal number of persons, were to be found a larger amount of know- 

ledge, talent, public spirit, and liberality. But the system that they 

administered, was such as they themselves generally disapproved ; 
VOL. I11.—NO, VI. % 
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and he believed that no stronger testimonies were to be found against 
that system, than among the evidence tendered by those very servants 
themselves. The King’s Ministers should have taken the direct ad~ 
ministration of the Indian Government into their own hands, and. 
added to their councils, if it were necessary, the men of talent now, 
belonging to the East India Direction. This would have been wa | 
and open; as they would thus have taken upon themselves the fi 
responsibility for the right or wrong administration of Indian affairs ; 
from which they now shrunk, by taking shelter under the eloak 
the Company,—and, while exercising an indirect controul, leaving to 
them the full accountability for the eonsequences. ‘They ought also 
to have made some provision in the new arrangement, for the admis- 
sion into the Supreme Council in India, of some few representatives 
of the British population in India, as well as of the Natives, in order 
to make a beginning at least of that system of self-government, to 
which they ought to advance all our Colonies as fast as possible. It 
had been well observed by the honourable baronet who spoke last 
(Sir R. Inglis) and by the honourable Secretary for the India Board, 
(Mr. Macauley) that the most trivial accidents occurring in England 
excited more attention in that House, than the most important events 
occurring in India. It was a law of our nature, that what happened 
near to us affected us most deeply ; and that in proportion as the scene 
of action or of suffering became remote, the events occurring there 
gradually weakened in their impression. What did this teach us, but 
this grand political truth, that self-government was the interest as well 
as the duty of all countries, and that in proportion as we narrowed the 
sphere of rule, would be the guarantees for just administration? Yet 
the Bill departed wholly from this principle: it gave no representa- 
tives of either the British or Native population to the Supreme 
Council in India; while it left the general policy of the Government 
to be directed, not by the parties most competent to judge of existing 
circumstances on the spot,—but by four-and-twenty Directors, sitting 
in Leadenhall-street, at a distance of ten thousand miles from the 
Country for which they legislated ; and these again checked and over= 
ruled by a Board of Controul sitting in Westminster, and each subject 
to the supervision of both Houses of Parliament besides. Tnstoad of 
this cumbrous and complicated system, he conceived that India should 
be prepared, as speedily as possible, to govern itself; and it was because 
he thought the retention of the Company as the rulers of India would: 
retard rather than advance this rar wa ond that he objected to this 
great feature of the Bill. 

Another part of it which seemed to him equally objectionable, was 
this—that it burthened the natives of India with the interest of a debt, 
in the contraction of which they had no share whatever; and which 
had, indeed, been created out of their own wrongs. In England, 
there was at least a colourable pretence for burthening the people with 
the interest of the national debt, as the constitutional assumption was, 
that it was contracted by the representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment, and expended in defence of the rights and liberties of the nation. 
But the debt of India had no such origin or end. The people there’ 
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had never been represented in any way, nor even consulted as to the 
debt contracted ; and instead of their rights and liberties being de~ 
fended by the expenditure out of which it arose, the very reverse was 
the ease. The debt was incurred during expensive wars sr > 
their own subjugation; so that they were not only robbed of thet 
country, plundered of their wealth, and reduced by eign are 
tion to a state of helpless misery, but they were now upon to 
pay the interest of the debt thus contracted for their conquest, as thia 
was to be charged upon the revenues of India, which came entirely 
from the taxes levied on the native population. He conceived this to 
be a violation of every principle of right and justice; and against it he 
would solemnly protest. There might be differences of opinion as to 
whether the necessity of raising the loans, which now constituted the 
debt, arose from territorial or commercial mismanagement ; but whether 
from one or both, and in whatever proportions of each, it must be 
clear that the natives of India had no share whatever in the production 
of the evil: and since a long train of families and individuals had 
come home from that country laden with its spoils, and thousands 
now in England were living in opulence on fortunes aequired at the 
native Indians’ expence, it did appear to him the most monstrous 
injustice to charge upon these natives the additional wrong of paying, 
from the produce of their soil, the taxes necessary to meet the interest 
of a debt contracted for their own subjugation, and continued for theiz 
own wrong. 


He might be asked—would he then have such debt, to the extent 
of forty millions sterling, remain unpaid ?—and his answer would be, 
that this was the East India Company's own affair. Let those who 
who had contracted the debt, and those who were enriched by it, 
it, if they could ; but let not those whom it had i ished, 
be alled spent © pa still more. Let the Company di of all its 

y, and pay all its engagements ; and if loss accrued to them 
so doing, the many years of plunder and profit they had en 
sha beads off against it: and they should share the fate of any 
other mereantile concern; for up to this period they had been 
nothing else. 


In addition, however, to the injustice of making the people of India 
pay the interest of the Company's debt, as long as it remained unre- 
deemed-—that is, the interest of forty millions sterling for years— 
there was the additional injustice committed by this Bill, of making 
the English jt seh mB the redemption of the principal: as the 
British Legislature had made it the condition of taki ern= 
ment of the country into their own hands, forty years hence, that the 
pres oye ee sally rene 4 t India Stock 200%, 
sterling, for every . origi em them in the concern ; 
and in the interim secure to them the pra ty interest of 102. 108. 
per cent., at a time when the common interest of money was not more 
than one-third of that rate. As if our own eight hundred millions 


of debt were not enough, we were now to contract a new debt of 
twenty millions for the West Indias, 2 
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ought not to cost a single shilling ; and charge ourselves with an obli- 
gation to redeem an old debt of forty millions for the East Indies, as 
the purchase of a lease which was within a single year of expiring in 
its natural term ; and for the cessation of which, therefore, we ought 
not to have been called upon to pay any thing whatever. 


Again, independently of the pecuniary burthens thus gratuitously 
thrown upon the country, let the House look upon the enormous 
wers which this Bill gave to the Supreme Legislative Council in 
ndia. Hitherto it had been the consolation of the British inhabitants 
of India, that the arbitrary power of the Governor-General was under 
some degree of restraint from the controul of the King’s Courts; for 
though the Governor-General in Council might make any regulations 
he pleased, binding on the natives of India, beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Courts, yet for the British inhabitants he could make no 
regulations that should have the force of law unless they were regis- 
tered in the King’s Courts; and that would not be done if they were 
repugnant to the spirit of the British Constitution. Now, however, 
by the unlimited power given to the Legislative Council of India, 
composed only of five persons, and these neither elective nor responsi- 
ble in any degree to the British or Indian community, any regulation 
might be passed, without the sanction of the King’s Courts; the Trial 
by Jury, the Liberty of the Press, the Habeas Corpus, and every 
other constitutional safeguard of liberty, might be suspended or 
abolished without appeal or without redress. A regulation might be 
passed, declaring that the mere publication of any newspaper, or the 
expression of any opinion whatever on public affairs, should be a 
transportable offence, with confiscation of property; and all that 
would be necessary in such case would be to prove the fact of such 
ublication and such comment, and sentence might be legally carried 
into execution forthwith. (Hear, hear.) He really conceived this to 
be a most unwarrantable delegation of uncontrolled power, which 
would place the British inhabitants of India in a far worse condition 
than they were under the old monopoly; and on that ground alone 
he thought the Bill would be reprobated by all parties in India, 


The limited right of settlement which it gave to British subjects in 
India, was another great defect of the present Bill. It was remarkable 
how fondly legislators seemed to cling to the remnants of ancient abuse, 
and how unwilling they appeared to be to reform all at once, an evil, 
even when admitted to be such. Evidence of the most valuable kind 
had been read to the House by the right honourable the President of 
the Board of Controul, in favour of Colonization: and the ablest of 
the Company's own servants admitted that it was to the settlement of 
Europeans in India that we were to look chiefly for its improvement. 
The Bill, therefore, opened all the older provinces to such settlement, 
but it shut up the new ones, and yew all entry into these, 
except through the licence of the local Government. Could anything 
be more absurd thanthis? It was admitted that Colonization, wher- 
ever it had been tried, had produced the best effects: that where 
English planters had cultivated the earth, there the greatest improve- 
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ments has taken place both in the quantity and quality of its produets. 
It had been admitted that wherever the English settlers had longest 
inhabited, there the kindliest feeling existed towards the natives, and 
the greatest harmony and friendship reigned between them ;—so that 
in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, we saw Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, and others, joining hand in hand with Europeans, in’ the 
formation of Bible Societies, School Societies, Agricultural, and other 
Associations, and by becoming better acquainted with each other, 
learning the more easily to admire each other’s virtues, and to forgive 
each other's defects. Who did not remember the time, not man 
years ago, when the commonly received notion prevailed, that the 
people of England and the people of France were natural enemies : 
and that true patriotism demanded of each they should hate and make 
war upon the other. That notion was now happily exploded ; and in- 
stead of the feeling of national antipathy, now universally reprobated, 
the most cordial and friendly feelings existed between the natives of 
England and of France. And why? Simply, because by the more 
familiar intercourse between the two nations, which the long continued 
peace admitted, both had been brought to see the merits of each other, 
and finding that all their evil qualities had been magnified, and their 
ood ones diminished, by distance and separation—they now oscil- 
ated perhaps to the other and at least more amiable, extreme, of giv- 
ing each other credit for more than they deserved ; and thus living on 
those terms of cordial good-will which mutual esteem was sure to 
rate, and to maintain. (Hear, hear.) It was the same in India, as 
it would be, indeed, in every other country where the experiment 
should be tried. The contempt felt by the English for the natives was 
always the t in the new settlers; but this gradually abated, and 
changed at last into esteem, by mere length of residence and inter- 
course. The disinclination on the part of the natives to mingle with 
‘the English, was always the strongest in those peninaes where the 
were fewest and least known ; but this feeling gradually abated, 
and at length chunged into a strong desire to associate with them, as 
intimately as possible, by mere length of intercourse. Now, as this 
was a fact, which no one would venture to dispute, he put it to the 
- House, whether it was not, therefore, of the utmost importance to en- 
courage rather than dissuade the English from settling in the remoter 
provinces ?——whether facilities for such settlement ought not to be 
granted, rather than obstacles be thrown in the way ?—and whether 
the largest field of operation for mutual and reciprocal benefit to both 
aay was not to be found in the very provinces}from which, by this 
ill, Europeans were to be excluded, except by a licence from the 
-local Government, which might be given or withheld at their pleasure ? 
He had given his utmost attention to this subject, and he could not 
conceive any good reason why the whole of India should not be as 
safely opened, as any particular part of it, to the settlement of British 
subjects. ‘The only ‘motives that were likely to induce settlers to go 
out from this we would be a desire to improve their fortunes, y 
entering into agricultural or mercantile undertakings. And it 
might be left to the parties themselves to determine whether it would 
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be most for their own interests to settle in the old provinces or the new, 
making them, in each, subject to the same general laws: for what- 
ever legislation might be deemed sufficient to maintain the peace and 
security of the one district, would be ually effectual for another. 
Besides, was it not the interest of the individual who should go into 
any of the provinces to buy and sell, whether the object of his pur- 
chase or sale should be land, or agricultural produce, or manufactured 
goods, would it not be to his interest to be upon the best terms with 
those by whom his profits were to be made? Neither buyers nor sel- 
lers usually began by aueiiion those with whom they dealt. It was 
the interest of each to put the other in a good humour, and that inte- 
rest might be relied upon as a sufficient guarantee for a9, 
and friendly conduct. In the remoter ein the English had 
been hitherto known only as uerors, living upon the spoil of the 
land, draining it of its wealth, and giving nothing in return. But let 
the English appear as capitalists and merchants, to give money for 
land, and manufactures for agricultural produce, and the natives would 
flock around them as benefactors, instead of shrinking from them as 
invaders: and mutual interest begetting mutual confidence—the most 
friendly feelings would be ; from whence again would 
flow, the gradual spread of information, morals, religion, and all those 
wise and benevolent institutions which characterize a land of civiliz- 
ation, and progressively overcome and oy every 
Psy ve ignorance, superstition, slavery, and barbarism. (Hear, 
ear, hear. 


He came next to that part of the Bill, by which an increase of 
the Church Establishment was to be made in India ; and the burthen 
of its maintenance thrown on the Hindoos and Mohammedans,—a 
measure which constituted another of its many great defects. The 
grounds upon which this increase was defended by the India Board, 
a to him to be utterly untenable. The honourable Secretary of 
that Board (Mr. Macauley) had defended it, on the ground, that as the 
British Government in India paid for the support of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan places of worship and priesthood, it was but fair that 
they should also pay for the support of the Protestant Established 
Church. But the fallacy of this, lay in considering it to be the En- 
glish Government, and not the Indian people, by whom these payments 
were actually made. The Government, it was true, was the party 
that made the grants, but it was the people who furnished the money 
out of which these grants were made. ‘To speak correctly then, the 
honourable Secretary's (Mr. Macauley's) defence should be e 
thus— Whereas the Christian Government of India derive their entire 
revenue from the moneys paid them by the Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans of Hindoostan, and out of this revenue appropriate a portion 
for the po sie of the several religions in tna they respectively 
believe; which is merely compelling them to pay for the support 
of their own temples and their own priests: therefore, it is also 
just to riate @ portion of the same revenue to the support of Pro- 
testant Bishops, and other Clergy of Episcopal Christianity, in which 
— do not believe ; though this is compelling them to pay for temples 
and priests which are not their own, and which they regard with ab- 
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horrence. The House was hardly punpenel gevheye Sen.ceiivan 
argument as this: and yet, this was true light in which it stood. 
The Christian Government of India, much, he thought, to their 
shame, received the revenues of the Pagan temples, in the shape of 
fees for performing the most obscene and revolting rites: and out of 
these revenues, they paid the Pagan priests, the priestesses, the danc- 
ing guia, the prostitutes, and all the unutterable abominations fow- 
ing from so corrupt a source: and not content gale wai rN 
peaicionien 5 Ses Sine actually tran the sur- 
plus to their coffers, which were thus with the lucre of unholy 
gain. And this was a system defended by the existing Government, 
carl mania =: poctane fan Rentneninng, Sani ASE MRN ¢ 
for which t already priest-ridden natives of India were called 
nto pay! It might be said, indeed, that it was no more a hard- 
ip to make them contribute to the support of an Established Chris- 
tian Church, than it was to the payment of an English army, or an 
English Civil Service; and he con that he thought it was most 
unjust in us to make them pay for either: as we had taken their 
Country from them by force, without the least shadow of right, and 
were now compelling them to pay us for the wrongs we had thus 
heaped upon them. . But there was at least this difference; an army 
‘is useful to the security of person and property, when it is maintained 
merely to keep the nation free from foreign invasion. A Civil Ser- 
vice is usefal and valuable, when it is employed in wisely administer- 
ing oe affairs, and maintaining internal peace. The Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, being participants in these benefits, might surely 
be asked with more fairness to contribute to their support, than to pay 
for the temples and the priests of what they deemed a false religion ; 
and be thus compelled to hasten, according to their view of the case, 
their own eternal destruction. The wrong done to the Catholics of 
Ireland, by compelling them to pay for the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment, though both are branches of one religion, Christianity, 
has been deemed an evil: and tithes and rates for the Established 
Church have already been begun to be resisted by Dissenters in 
England. But what would be said by us, if, in the event of a con- 
quest of our country by Hindoos and Mohammedans, they were to in- 
crease their establishments of pundits and moollahs, and force the 
Christians to pay for them? or if the celebrated Bramin, Ram 
Mohun Roy, now in this Country, were to set up a Pagan shrine, and 
levy contributions on the Christians of England for its support? Yet 
this was exactly what the Bill would do towards the natives of India : 
and, therefore, upon the true Christian principle, of doing unto others 
what we would they should do unto us, he should feel it his duty to 
resist $0 great an injustice. 

Another ground of defence had been taken up for the Proposed 
‘increase of bishops in India, which was this: it was contended that 
the diocese was too extensive for the personal inspection of any one 
man: and that the preceding bishops had all fallen victims to exces- 
tive labour, and extensive travelling, in the execution of their : 
‘so that it now became necessary to increase their numbers. He de- 
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nied the fact entirely. Having been in India at the period of the 
death of the first bishop, Dr. Middleton, he could testify that his death 
arose from an imprudent, but totally unnecessary, exposure of his per- 
son tothe sun, while resident at Calcutta; and was not in the remotest 
degree connected with either excessive labour or extensive travels. 
Succeeding bishops, who had travelled, had undoubtedly lost their 
lives'in quick succession: but so also had King’s Judges, in equal 
numbers, and in equal rapidity, though all of these were stationary at 
Calcutta, and never moved a mile from their residences or the Court. 
Extensive travelling in India was rather favourable than otherwise to 
health ; and the change of air and scene was as agreeable and invigo- 
rating to the mind, as it was undoubtedly healthful to the body. ‘The 
officers of the army were in constant motion, from one station to an- 
other : the officers of the civil service were never long stationary ; and 
voyages by sea, and excursions by land, such as the bishops took to 
visit their diocese, where the very remedies that were continually re- 
sorted to by invalids, for the restoration of that health which too seden- 
tary a confinement to one spot frequently impaired. On that ground, 
therefore, there was no necessity whatever for increasing their num- 


bers: 


Some had thought, however, that as the Orientals were much im- 
oe by tem and rank, there was something in the dignity of a 
ishop which would have an imposing effect upon the natives of India, 
and win them over to Christianity. No mistake could be greater than 
this. This conversion of the natives to Christianity could only be 
effected by that familiar intercourse with them to which bishops would 
never be likely to condescend. If they travelled, it was in a luxuri- 
ous palanquin, borne on the shoulders of men, with umbrellas on 
either side to shield them from the rays of the sun; and a long retinue 
of pomp and state, which rendered the approach of the humble native, 
except In some menial capacity, wholly impossible. If they remained 
at home, they resided in a palace, receiving as companions only Euro- 
peans of the highest rank, and were just as inaccessible to the na- 
tives in their houses, as they were in their cathedrals: and, therefore, 
no converts had yet been made, or were likely to be made, through the 
instrumentality of the bishops. The true instruments of conversion 
were the humble, but zealous Missionaries, who, animated by a fer- 
vent and inextinguishable zeal, would go into the villages, invite and 
draw near to the people—converse with them in their own tongue, 
and endure sufferings and — to which no bishop, archdeacon, 
or other dignitary of the Church, would ever submit: and indeed it 
was by the Missionaries at Serampore, and in other parts of India, 
that whatever good had been already done in the way of education, 
or moral and religious improvement, had been wholly effected. : 


The course was a very plain one, if the Ministers would only have 
the courage to adopt it. It was this: that every religion should be 
supported by those who believed in it, and ae, on that ground, 
would be willing to give it their aid. If the Members of the Church 
of England in India wished to have an increase of Bishops, let them 
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be.sent out, and those who called for them might fairly be left to pay 
for their support. If the Presbyterians and the Catholics wished an 
increase to their teachers, let.them do the same. It was in this manner 
that Christianity was supported by the voluntary aid of its- believers 
in the Apostolic age: it was in this manner that Christianity among 
the Dissenters of England was supported now : and it was his conviction 
that the nearer we approached to the truly Evangelical Spirit of the New 
Testament, and made its practice, as well as its pi ts, the model of 
our imitation, the nearer we should approach perfection, and the 
sooner we should accomplish the great end of spreading the truth 
over every region of the earth. (Hear, hear.) e should be careful, 
however, not to introduce even the germ of Hierarchy into India ; for 
in that prolific soil, though its first particle should be as small as the 
samen seed, it would spread into a tree, large enough to afford 
shelter by its branches to all the fowls of the air. As an illustration 
of the manner in which the spirit of a dominant Church had already - 
evinced itself in India, he would mention this anecdote. About the 
period of his first arrival in that country, a Presbyterian chapel was just 
about to be built in Bombay, the service having been previously held 
in the Court House there; when, a question arising about crowning 
the edifice with a steeple, Bishop Middleton protested against this, on 
the ground that Dissenters had no right to steeples, which were the 
distinguished characteristics of the priveleged or Established Church ; 
and maintained an obstinate comtrereant on this point ; and that, too, 
in a country where the Hindoos might build pagodas till they touched 
the moon, and the Mohammedans might elevate their minarets till 
they lost their summits among the stars, as far at least as any Christian 
Bishop concerned himself about the matter ; and in acommunity where 
the greater portion of the British-born ep were either Irish 
Roman Catholics, or Scotch Presbyterians, os English Dissenters, who 
collectively formed a much greater number than the Members of the 
Episcopalian or English Established Church. (Hear, hear.) He re- 
peated then his assertion, that the religion of the New Testament was 
conceived in a different spirit from this: and that the nearer we 
proached to the purity, economy, meekness, and piety of the Apostolic 
age, the r would be the probability of our enlightening, moral- 
izing, and christianizing, the whole Eastern world. 


The last defect of the Bill that he would notice was this ;—that not- 
withstanding that the two great evils under which India laboured, 
were,—first, excessive taxation, which ground the natives down to the 
dust, and deprived them of all physical enjoyment, by making exist- 
ence so miserable as to be a burthen in itself ; and,—secondly, excessive 
ignorance, which rendered them rai ie of superstition and all its 
odious vices : yet the Bill was wholly silent or the two great remedies,— 
of relief from fiscal oppression, and the spread of education,—without 
both of which, no improvement could be hoped for in their unfortu- 
nate and miserable condition, He was glad to hear the ie honour- 
able President of the India Board say that the subjects of Infanticide, 
and other human sacrifices still prevalent in India, were under con- 
sideration, and he hoped that in this case the term would not be found 
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a mere official evasion, without a sincere intention of coming to any 
fp von conclusion, but that the consideration would be pursued 

y, until all these murderous rites and revolting abommations 
should be altogether abolished. 


Having now stated his principal objections to the Bill, it was but 
right that he should do justice to those of it of which he 
and entirely approved, (hear, hear) and which he had left for the 
last, as the most ble of his duty to perform. ‘The opening 
of the Commerce between Great Britain and China, including a free 
access to all the rich and populous regions of the further East, was a 
measure of strict justice and of sound policy ; and so far was he from 
concurring with the honourable Baronet, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, (Sir Robert Inglis) that little or no advantage would 
result from this,—that he believed there was no single act of the Legis- 
lature that had been passed for the last twenty years, which was 
calculated to afford a greater and more substantial relief to the manu- 
facturing, mercantile, and shipping interests of this country, than that 
opening of the Eastern Seas to British enterprize, now for the first 
time granted by this Bill. He would content himself with this 
general assertion now; but as there was another Bill before the House 
relating specifically to this Trade, he would reserve the particular 
grounds on which he rested his expectations of benefit from it, until 
the provisions of that Bill should come regularly under discussion. 


He approved also, most cordially, of that part of the Bill which 
opened all the old provinces of India to the British settler; and his 
only regret was that this opening had not been also extended to the 
new ; because there was nothing which was calculated so rapidly and 
30 powerfully to develope the rich resources of India, and make her 
people mars , civilized, and happy, as this Colonization of its vast 
interior with British settlers of capital, science, skill, and industry, 
combined. Above all, however, he approved of that great admission 
in the Bill, which recognized, for the first time, the political rights of 
the native population, which opened the door for their admission into 
office; and which, by elevating them in their own dignity, would 
enable them the better to elevate their children, and these again their 
future offspring, until every succeeding generation should have 
and greater cause to bless the hour when the first step was taken towards 
their political advancement, and gradual but certain emancipation from 
the treble yoke of foreign subjugation, fiscal oppression, and degrading 
superstition. (Hear, hear.) He rejoiced in the recognition, by this 
House, of the great principles for which he had contended in India 
fifteen years ago,—for a persevering advocacy of which he had incurred 
the displeasure of the ruler of that country, and had been not merely 
banished from thence without a trial, but had been ruined by the 
confiscation of all the property he left behind him. And for what ?— 
Why, for baving been somewhat in advance of the age and Coun 
in which he lived : for having & given utterance to truths in India, whic 
were now recognized as sound maxims of legislation in England : for 
having contended that the supremacy of the law was superior to 
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arbitrary rule,—and for demanding for British subjects.in India that 
protection of person and property, and that freedom of opinion, 
which was salay i 


conceded to them in their native land, had 
lived to assist in this great work, as a legi that 


of Country to 
which India had returned him, as too liberal and too free for -her 
then existing government: and when he looked back on all oe 
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the cause he advocated had constantly made, till the present moment 
in which he addressed the House, was at once his pride, his consolation, 


and his reward. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


Mr. Home said that in the measure before the House sufficient 
attention had not been paid to the interests of the natives. He 
regretted that the Bill did not give them the right to sit on juries, as 
he conceived that such a trust would tend much to the elevation of 
their character, and thought that they were in a situation to be fi 
entitled to that right. e effect of granting the right to the inhabi- 
pr of oe —_ _ they immediate ly OE to the sige 6 

very. He thought our experience e oe 

there was nothing to prevent the extension of trial by j over 
India, and he hoped a clause to that effect would be inserted in the 
Bill, as well as that the Board of Control would give es 
to the order which directed the law on this subject to be enforced. 
In conclusion, he could only repeat that the natives were not 
sufficiently considered in this Bill, that he hoped that they would be 
placed in the situation to which they had undoubtedly a right. 

Mr. G. F. Youne, although altogether opposed to the East India 

opoly, and desirous for its removal, yet thought that as much 
= penile Go eer pasties. ee He also 
thought that there n an unnecessary precipitancy as to 

a of the proposed plan which related to the China trade; 
fe understood that in consequence of the Board of Control 
come to a determination not to emma any of the East 
Company's ships this year, several large houses at the east 
the town had caeanked towards a dissolution, and had dismissed 
their men. He was also anxious as to the disposal of the enormous 

uantity of tea which would, in consequence of the p plan, 
be in the hands of the Government, for at the same time that the 
East India Company's trade was destroyed, no private trade was 
substituted for it. te fact, although he highly approved of the 
measure, he could not help expressing his opinion that 
precipitancy of its effect would be injurious. 

Mr. 8S. Mackenzie said that the Government, in this measure, had 
done all that was practicable for the attainment of the proposed ob- 
a dees der bo Bertha 8 al so he had influenced them 
in abolishing Slavery in other ial possessions, and that he thought 
that .the allegation of entrar ranean ede oR ee 5 
not borne out. The honourable member then extracts a 
document, the statements of which went to show that the Chinese were 
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anxious for commercial intercourse with us, as well as that they ap- 
proved of the articles of our manufacture; and he justified the present 
system of governing our East India possessions, on the ground both 
of cheapness and responsibility. In conclusion, the honourable mem- 
ber stated that measures were in progress for the reduction of taxation 
in India, as it was the interest of all parties to make it as light as 
possible. 


Mr. Howarp (of Morpeth) who stated that he addressed the House 
for the first time, approved of the system proposed, as it would have the 
effect of elevating the character of the natives, and of fitting them for 
offices of trust. He was in favour of the Bill, because he approved of 
the employment and advancement of the natives. 


Mr. Wynn said that he never remembered a bill which occupied so 
short a time, exciting so little interest among members. He still 
wished to see some clause introduced into the Bill, to regulate the 
numbers of the Board of Control, as well as of the Board of Directors, 
as he did not think the House pledged to retain the present numbers. 
He was opposed to the seuladions which related to the college at 
Hayleybury, and he should, therefore, on the motion that the Bill do 
pass, move aclause that the establishment should be abolished, also with 
a view to the reservation of cadetships for the sons of old officers. He 
also objected to that part of the Bill which related to the communica- 
tion, by the inferior or subordinate governments, of their acts, to the 
Supreme Council, as he considered that it would have the effect of 
chaining them down, and of diminishing their influence over the na- 
tives. With reference to the observations as to the despatches of the 
directors, it should be known that the latter were not wholly to be at- 
tributed to them, inasmuch as, although they were signed by them, 
paragraphs were frequently inserted by the Board of Control inde- 
pendently of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. R. Topp contended that too little attention was paid in the 
Bill to the interests of the growers of East India sugar, and to the 
manufacturers of Bengal, and this was done to promote the interests 
of the West India proprietors. Was it not enough that this body 
was to receive 20,000,000/. of British money,—that they were pro- 
tected by an armed force and by a local police,—was not this enough 
without having an entire monopoly of the sugar trade? He consi- 
dered this greatly unjust to the East India growers and manufacturers. 

After a few words from Sir Harry VeRNeEy, who expressed his 
satisfaction at the provisions of the bill,— 

Mr. C. Fereusson expressed himself. greatly dissatisfied with 
many of the provisions of the Bill. He objected to that part which 

€ no opportunity to the Court of Directors of laying before Par- 


Vi 
iament, when the Board of Control differed from them, their reasons 
for the course they proposed to adopt. 


Mr. MacavteyY said they had the opportunity of doing soby petition. 


Mr. C. Fercusson contended that they ought to have that oppor- 
tunity without the necessity of resorting to the humiliating mode of 
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petition. He also objected to the system proposed with ect to 
the other presidencies being made dependent on that of Bengal. ~ He 
likewise was opposed to the: clause relating to slavery, which lie felt 
would be productive of injurious effects. Indeed that system could 
be scarcely called one of slavery, which was domestic servitude of the 
mildést kind. Another part of the Bill to which he objected; was that 
which gave to the Governor-General the power of making regulations 
for courts of justice in India, by which the governor might emancipate 
himself, on any occasion, from their jurisdiction. He should prefer 
the jurisdiction of the supreme courts to that of the chartered courts. 
The people of India would prefer those courts in which they had 
enjoyed the protection of British law. But by the power given to 
the Governor-General, the benefits of these courts might be taken 
away, and the trial by jury, and the liberty of the press ; in fact, every 
protection they had hitherto enjoyed might be abrogated,—the law 
of inheritance might be changed. This, he contended, was a power 
too great to be given to any Governor-General, with his five council- 
lors. He did not say it would be so used, but they ought to guard 
against the possibility of it. It was extremely unjust to the presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bombay, that they should thus be deprived, or 
incur the risk of being deprived, of the protection of British law. He 
also objected to that part of the bill which continued the establishment 
of Hayleybury College. He thought an equally good or better system 
of preparation for employment in the Company's service. might be 
had at private seminaries. The next part to which he objected was 
the reduction of the number of Directors, which would tend to destroy 
the independence of that body. As to the increase of the number of 
bishops, he would not object to it, but it should be on the express 
condition that no expense should be incurred. The present expense 
was 166,000 rupees; the proposed expense he understood. would be 
229,000 rupees ; making a difference of 63,000, which he thought 
greater than onget to be incurred. He had thus stated his objections 
to some parts of the Bill ; but he would not, however, oppose the third 
reading. 
' Mr. W. Wairmore admitted that the Bill had been greatly im- 
proved in the Committee, but there were still great objections to many 
parts of it. He hoped that the power of settlement in the older pro- 
vinces would be extended to all er of the Indian continent. He 
concurred with the honourable Member in strongly objecting to that 
part of the Bill which subjected the Supreme Courts of Justice to the 
controul of the Govenor-General. here the government was so 
absolute as that of India, there should be two or three places where 
the rule of law should be superior to the rule of government. As the 
Bill now stood, it would tend to make the law as despotic as the go- 
vernment itself. He could not but regret that the political power of 
the Company had not been limited to’ 10 years instead of 20:. at 
the end of 10 years the subject might be.re-opened, not only without 
injury, but with great benefit; but, as the Bill stood at present, 
such discussion was precluded, The part of the Bill to which he 
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most strongly objected was that of the protecting duties on East India 
sugar. It was most monstrous and unjust to the people of India and 
of England, and he was surprised that such a principle should be 
adopted by a government professing otherwise such wise and liberal 
doctrines on the subject of commerce. He could not look upon it in 
any other light than that of an rem oH. which restricted the 
industry of the cultivators of India, gave a great check to the 
manufacturing energies of England; and he hoped that before long 
the House and the Country would see the necessity of adopting a more 
just and liberal policy. 

Mr. P. Toomson, referring to what had fallen from his honourable 
friend (Mr. W. Whitmore), said that he did not find many articles 
in which there was any great difference in the duties between the pro- 
duce of the East Indies and that of other places. The chief articles 
in which the difference existed were coffee and sugar. With bry se 
to the first, he would admit that it would be a great advantage i 
India coffee was admitted on the same terms as coffee of other coun- 
tries. The effect of the difference of duty at present created a com- 
plete monopoly in favour of West India coffee; and the price must 
necessarily rise, and the consumption be diminished, unless it was 
checked by an equalization of the daties. (Hear.) As to sugar, he 
differed much from his honourable friend with t to the power of 
the East Indies to supply us with est ee sufficient for our con- 
sumption, even if the daties were equalized. It might be prow to 
procure the supply under a different system of culture ; but he believed 
that if the duties were equalized to-morrow, we should not have @ 
much greater supply than at present, and that it would not make much 
difference in the price. At the same time he did not see why, on any 
principle of justice, East India sugar should be placed on a different 
footing to that of the West Indies. (An honourable member said 
“and tobacco.”) ‘The importation of tobacco was a mere matter of 
revenue, and stood upon a different footing; but with respect to 
sugar, he did hope that a day would soon come, when, on principles 
of justice, the difference of duties would be done away with (hear) ; 
but at present all we could do would be to admit the principle of 
justice, and —- to do nothing more. He believed that the 
fears of the West India proprietors, on the one hand, as to the injury 
that might be done by the importation of East India sugar, were un- 
founded, and that, on the other hand, the expectations of those who 
thought that great quantities of East India sugar would be imported if 
the duties were equalized, were equally destitute of foundation. At 
the same time, looking at the change that had taken place in the East 
India trade, and in the articles and manufactures which were sent out 
to India, he did hope that the time was not far distant when we should 
be able to exchange our cotton and other manufactures for the sugar 
and other produce of our Indian possessions. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Ewart was glad to hear such declarations as had been made 
by the right honourable gentleman, which he thought were worthy 
of a wise and liberal Government. He conceived that it would be ° 
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most unjust to impose restrictions on the im of East In~ 
dian produce, whilst we were denying to that the possibility: 
of coming into competition with our other possessions, He earnestly 
hoped that Government would encourage the produce of free labour, 
and of East Indian industry generally, which must have the effect of 
giving a vast stimulus to our own commerce and manufactures. 


Mr. Grant would not at that hour enter mto any general conside~ 
ration of points which had already been so fully discussed. Referring 
to what had fallen from an honourable member on the subject of the 
China trade, he would repeat what he had stated on his first intro- 
duction of this measure to the House—that, though there was a great 
repugnance on the part of the Chinese authorities to en in foreign, 
trade, there was a disposition on the a of the people of that Country. 
to embark in foreign commerce—a disposition so strong, that the Chi-~ 
nese authorities themselves found it impossible to control it, and there- 
fore, without sanctioning it openly, they were obliged greatly to relax 
the operations of the laws against it. sama 6 yp fr 
extent of their trade with India, the Eastern i s, and parti 
the Country trade, in which they were the successful rivals of the 
British. authorities of China had come to the determination of 
admitting instead of prohibiting goods. In the case of opium, the 
Emperor having sent a despatch to the Viceroy of Canton, to take 
measures to prevent the importation of that drug, received for answer 
from that officer, that he had, upon experiment, found it impossible to 
do so. It was impossible not to admit that China and the Eastern 
islands would share the common impulse which would be given to 
India by the new arrangements, without making any specific sa 
for that object. It had been an objection to the Bill that the name o 
the natives had not been introduced into it. The answer to this ch 
was, that every part of the Bill was favourable to the interests of the 
natives. The very admission of Europeans was calculated to have a 
favourable effect on the native population of India. For the sake of 
the native population, also, that great principle was advanced, of 
establishing a similar code of laws for both them and the Europeans. 
Never would he admit that the interests of the natives did not form 
one of the objects of the measure, or were kept out of sight in 
framing it. In conclusion, the right honourable gentleman thanked 
the House for the candid and courteous tone in which the measure had 
been discussed. 

The Bill was then read a third time; but, before it was passed, & 
variety of clauses, provisions, orders, and amendments, were moved by 
different Members, on different subjects, which can be. better stated 
in a brief outline narrative than by giving each in full detail. 


Mr. Wynn proposed that one-fourth of the military appointm 
as cadets shoul be reserved, as a matter of right, for the sons of pa 
litary officers who had served ten years in India. This was warmly 
supported by Mr. Bucxtnenam, who spoke from experience of the 
great merits of the Indian army, and their strong feelings on this sub- 
ject; and asserted that such a recognition of the rights of their sons’ 
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to appointments in the service, would give universal satisfaction: to alt 
classes of officers in India. It was, however opposed by Mr. Fergus- 
son, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Grant; so that Mr. Wynn 
declined pressing it to a division; and it was accordingly negatived 
without. ; 

Mr. Suret proposed that a provision should be made for the main- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic religion ‘as well as the Protestant, 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian ; which was also opposed and negatived 
without a division. 


Several other less important amendments were proposed by different 
Members, but all of them were rejected; and, at two o'clock in the 
morning, the Bill was passed by the House of Commons: so that it 
will now, no doubt, with all its defects, soon become the law of the 
land : and another twenty years must elapse before it can be altered. 
The people of England, however, have had sufficient warning on this 
subject: and since not a single meeting has taken place, nor a single 
petition been sent up from any town in England, against any portion 
of the Bill, or even against shortening the term of its duration, it is 
clear that the selfishness of mercantile or pecuniary interest, was the 
chief motive of the opposition to the India Meaepely in the great sea- 
ports and trading towns of the country ; for the Trade to China being 
thrown open, that was all they seemed to care for: and provided they 
could employ their shipping, obtain a good profit on the outward 
cargoes of sandintietanely goods, and secure a good return by the im- 
on of cheap tea,—the political, moral, and religious interests, of the 

undred millions of our fellow-subjects in India, might be allowed to 
take care of themselves ! 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Juty 29, 


An attempt was made by the Earl of Winchelsea to defeat the Irish 
Church Bill, by moving that the report upon it should be received 
this day six months; which, in Parliamentary fiction, means that it 
should not be received at all. On a division, bomen there appeared 
—For the amendment of Lord Winchelsea, 30; against it, 68. 
Various other unimportant amendments were moved by other Peers ; 
some of which were adopted, and others rejected : when the Report 


was agreed to, and the Bill ordered to be read a third time on the 
following day, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jcty 29. 


In the morning sitting, the House proceeded in Committee with 
several of the clauses of the Slavery Abolition Bill; but without any 
important changes being made in it. 


. In the evening sitting, Mr. O'ConNELL moved that John Joseph 
Lawson, and James William Lawson, one the printer, and the other 
one of the proprietors of the Times, should be called to the bar. 
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This was opposed by Mr. Metuven, who moved that the order for 
so calling them to the bar should be eens ud which was seconded 
by Mr. Robinson, and supported by Colonel Evans, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Bannerman, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Althorp, Mr. Tynte, and Sir Francis Burdett. 


Mr. Harvey said that he would strongly recommend the adoption 
of the plan ey suggested by his honourable friend the Member 
for Sheffield, who advocated the propriety of limiting each Member to 
a certain period of time for his speeches, excepting only the Ministers, 
and those who, on introducing motions of which they had given notice, 
might require more time for the development of their views. It was 
too much the fashion in that House and in the Country, to estimate 
the importance of speeches by the length at which they appeared in 
the newspapers; but a better rule would be to measure their value by 
the number of thoughts instead of the number of lines that they con- 
tained. If honourable Members could but once be placed under the 
restrictions of a quarter of an hour's time for the delivery of their sen- 
timents, they would soon apply themselves to learn the art of conden- 
sation ; and while each Member would then have a fair chance of 
being heard in his turn, the speeches being shorter and better, would 
have a greater chance of being more faithfully reported; and the 
Member, the House, the reporters, and the Country, would all be 
better satisfied. (Hear, hear.) Nor would this be felt to be an injus- 
tice ; for as any Member who should be speaking at three o'clock, is 
now cut short in his oration by the Speaker leaving the Chair; all that 
would be necessary would be to have a quarter-of-an-hour-glass by 
the side of the Speaker, which should cause a musica) bell to sound 
when it was run out; and from that sound the Member would learn 
that his time was expended, and the reporters, warned by the same 
signal, would desist from their task, and instead of saying in their 
reports, “ Here the Speaker left the Chair,” they would have to state, 
‘ bees the honourable Memher’s sand was run out,”—when he would 
cease to be either heard or reported ; and would, by one or two expe- 
riments of this kind, be soon disciplined into the art of bringing fis 
thoughts into the shortest possible compass; and thus facilitating 
public business, as well as making his speeches more worthy of bein 
read. He was quite sure that the House would be advancing its o 
reputation, and that it would acquire a more matured character for its 
detiberations, if the suggestion of his honourable friend the Member 
for Sheffield was peti j It would get rid of that talk, in which it 
wasted so much of its time, and it would no longer be considered a 
test of merit thata man had made a long speech. They all knew how 
common it was at present to ask, respecting a new Member who was 
making a speech, “ Well, how does he get on ?” and then the reply 
was “ Pretty well; but he has only spoken forty minutes.” ‘The test 
of excellence in public oratory at present was the length of time; 
whereas, it was his opinion that he was the best man who could state 
the most facts in the fewest words or the shortest time. If such a sng- 
gestion as that of the honourable Member for Sheffield. were iaitel, 
there would be much less talking in the House than there was at pre« 
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sent, and they would no longer need to be alarmed lest the sittings of 
o House should not terminate till the end of September. (Hear, 
ear.) » 

Mr. O'Dwyer, Mr. Home, and Mr, Actionsy, approved of the 
course taken by Mr. O'Connell, as the only one open to him to 
pursue; and thought he could not now retract or withdraw his motion, 
without abandoning at once the privileges of the House. 


A division then took place, when the numbers were—For Mr. 
O'Connell's motion, 50; against it, 153. 

On the re-admission of strangers into the gallery, the House was 
about to proceed to the order of the day, for considering the Slavery 
Abolition Bill in Committee, when Mr. O’'Conne tt rose and said :— 
“ Mr. Speaker, I think I perceive strangers in the gallery ;’ upon 
which the Speaker announced, “Strangers must withdraw.” ‘The 
cries of “ Clear the gallery!” were then heard from the doorkeepers 
and messengers without; and in a few minutes, every individual, ex- 
cepting only the Members and officers of the House, was expelled. 


The House then went into Committee on the Slavery Abolition 
Bill; and sat during the whole of the night, from about seven till one 
o'clock, with closed doors. The appearance of the House was remark- 
ably vacant, as the attendance of Members was but slender, while not 
merely the gallery, but all the space under it, near the door, was en- 
tirely unoccupied. Nearly 100 Members, who had been drawn down 


to the House by curiosity, to see the issue of this so age contest, 


withdrew as soon as it was over, and never returned again; so that 
during the rest of the evening there were never more than about 100 
Members present. As there were neither strangers to hear, nor re- 

orters to recoid and publish, what was said, the speeches were shorter, 
ess oratorical, and more business-like, in every sense of the word ; and 
we have no doubt, that if reporting were suspended but for a single 
month, the Members would, of their own accord, reduce the length of 
their speeches to the standard we have snggested,—of a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes for all visable speeches, and an hour at 
the utmost for opening great measures, with half an hour for reply ; 
which would be abundantly sufficient: and if made imperatively 
binding on all, would not be felt to be a hardship by any. 


In the progress of the Bill in Committee, a motion was made to 
allow the Slaves the option of receiving a certain sum of wages,—a 
halfpenny per hour for the male, and two-thirds of that sum for the 
female,—in lien of the provisions and clothes now found by the master; 
and another for prohibiting the punishment of flogging altogether, 
even in the hands of a magistrate, both of which, however, were lost 
on divisions. 


Cem ce er 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jovty 30. 


The question of the blockade of Portugal, and the brilliant exploit of 
Captain Napier, in the capture of Don Mi 8 fleet, were the topics 
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of debate and conversation among the Lords to-day ; and though the 
party ee of both Whigs and Tories was seen in the speeches from 
each side, yet all parties did ample justice to the skill and gallantry 
of Captain Napier's exploit. 


The Irish Church Bill was read a third time and passed by a ma- 
jority of 54; the numbers being—For the Bill, 135; Against it, 81. 
Among the opponents of the third reading were Lord Elden, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Longford, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Wyutord, Lord Bexley, and the Earl of Had- 
dingtou ; the latter, however, though speaking against it, declining to 
vote at all, The Duke of Wellington, though he did not entirel 
approve of the Bill, thought it was necessary that something should 
be done, and on that ground he tolerated, as it were, the experiment 
now making, which would give the Church breathing time to consider 
of its fature interesis, and thus reform itself, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juxy 30. 


The House met at 12 o'clock to consider the money clauses of the 
Slavery Abolition Bill, these having been deferred by common con- 
sent to this day, and the attendance was tolerably full for a morning 
sitting, though nothing like what it ought to have been on so import- 
ant a question as that of voting away twenty millionsof the pub- 
licmoney for the purchase of that which ought not to cost anything if 


obtained ; but which, in this case, was to be paid for before it was at- 
tained at all. 


The Gallery was filled with strangers as usual, and the reporters 
were in their places, Mr. O'Connell was expected to have moved for 
their exclusion as before: but in consequence of what had appeared, 
from the reporters, in the J'imes of this morning, he intended not to 
press that motion. ‘The article alluded to was a sort of manifesto, 
signed by the reporters, which began by expressing their sineere respeet 
for the great body of the House, their entire satisfaction at its degi- 
sion respecting themselves, and concluded thus ;— 


* The reporters, therefore, beg leave to state, publicly and explicitly, that 
they will this day return to their duty as usual, and thet, out of respect ta 
the House of Commons, and to prevent inconvenience to the public, they 
will for the future deal with Mr. O’Connell as with other Members of the 
House, no beter and no worse, though they eannot help feeling the bitter- 
est scorn and contempt for the malignant and malicious falscliond by which 
they were provoked, but which, on reflection, they are inclined to believe 
they almost degraded themselves by noticing, 
‘ The reporters, in gonelusion, beg to call attention to this point—that 
pes en net attempted deat Gatebedanancen pen 20 
n great presumption ia if attem to resent, 
that a Mersber of che House S diebanaadebiea in his a we 
the House. The spiteful slander complained of was uttered elsewhere 
not in Parliament.’ 


As the affair is thus terminated, we shall not review is Ye any com- 
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ment of our own. But we cannot help saying that both parties in the 
quarrel were to blame: Mr. O'Connell for vituperating the reporters 
in an assembly where they were uot present: and the reporters for 
avenging themselves to the injury of the whole public by the mode to 
which they resorted, of not reporting Mr. O'Connell's speeches, in his 
place, as a Member of the Legislature. As both, however, conceive 
that they have obtained a triumph by the issue of the affair, we ho 
that ick will enjoy it in moderation, and that there will be hence- 
forward mutual forbearance, if not mutual good-will. Everything 
that we have heard or seen in the progress of the affair, confirms us, 
however, in the opinion we have already expressed, that it would be 
far better that the House should employ reporters of its own, in the 
manner we have before described; and then such complaints and 
contentions as these would never again be likely to occur. 


In the Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill, Sir Earptey 
Witmor moved, as an amendment on the compensation clause, that 
the blank sbould be filled up with 15 instead of 20 millions; on the 
ground of the distress of the people of England, which could not bear 
any addition to their present burthens without increased suffering. 


Mr. O'Connewt, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Wason, Mr. Harvey, and 
Mr. AGLionBy, opposed the grant of 20 millions, as extravagant and 
unnecessary : and Mr. Stanvey, Lord ALTHorP, and Mr. Fowgut 
Buxton advocated the grant. The speech of the latter gentleman 
. so curious, that we give it entire—as far as relates to that subject, at 
east. 


‘ Mr. Buxton, after passing a high eulogium on Mr. Stephen, proceeded 
to say that there was not one clause in the Bill, however curious it might 
appear, that he would support with more pleasure than the grant of 
20,000,000/. ; and if any degree of reproach attached to those who voted 
for it, he was prepared to take his share. The amount was far surpassing 
what he hough the actual value of the Slaves; and if the Government 
were only to wait till next year, they might buy emancipation at a quarter 
of the present price; but then, in what state would the Colonies be? He 
supported the grant for this reason: if emancipation was not given, more 
than 20,000,000/ would be spent in military preparations; and what was 
worse, it would be against men who were merely asserting their natural 
rights. He would much rather give double, or any amounttothe planter, than 
have such a thing happen. The Government was entitled to great praise 
for the measure, and he was sure they would he supported by the Country. 
He was quite aware that the people were suffering great distress, but he 
very well knew they would suffer a little more hardship, rather than lose all 
the benefits of the Bill. If it was not passed, they would lose the Colo- 
nies ; were they not cheap at the price of 20,000,000/.? 1t would put an 
end to that murderous system of depopulation which had been so long going 
on inthe West Indies. It would extinguish Slavery, and it was possible, 
in his opinion it was certain, to altogether extinguish the Slave Trade; 
and also, it would go a very great way towards abolishing Slavery in the 
world. For all those benefits would the people grudge such a sum? The 
Government, he was sure, would receive the co-operation of the Slaves 
themselves—they would repay their debt of gratitude by their industry and 
their peaceable conduct in their new situation. (Cheers.) He said the 
body of delegates, though against him on the compensation clause, were a 
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most excellent body of men ; but if they were opposed to him, he had one 
great name on his side; he could not name him now without feelings of 
emotion—he meant Mr. Wilberforce; he bore a high testimony tw the 
character of that geutleman, and regretted that he had not lived to see the 
cause he had so long and so ably advocated carried into full execution.’ 


It was the great object of the Ministers to divide upon this grant 
before three o'clock : as by the regulation of the House, as soon as that 
hour arrives, the Speaker leaves the Chair, even if a Member should 
be in the middle of his speech, Accordingly the greatest impatience 
was manifested as that hour drew nigh : ps4 this led to a clamour of 
a most unjust and indecent kind. At half-past two, Mr. Herries, 
formerly one of the Ministers of the Crown—a very eminent financier 
~—an old Member of Parliament,—and a very opulent and influential 
man, addressed the House on the subject of this grant: but though he 
is one of those Members who very rarely trouble the House at all, 
and when he does, always for a brief period, it was no sooner disco- 
vered that he condemned both the grant and the manner in which it 
was to be raised, than a host of coughers and clamourers, even in this 
sober hour of the morning, were arrayed against him, with a view to 
put him down. He complained of this, as well he might, but in 
vain: and continued to receive the most ungentlemanly and unwar- 
rantable interruptions to the end of his speech. 


Mr. Actionsy, who followed him, though also one of those Mem- 
bers who address the House but seldom, and always briefly and 
much to the purpose, met with the same clamour; though he conti- 
nued to speak on, till the hour of three arriving, the Chairman an- 
nounced that he must report progress, and ask leave to sit again, 
when the Members were obliged to adjourn. 


In the evening it was intended to resume the debate on the twenty 
millions grant ; but several members having notices of motions on the 
books, this could not be done without their consent. Mr. Roebuck 
was the first on the list, for his motion on Mducation; and being 
applied to, he consented to give way, if all those below him would do 
the same: but Mr. Charles Buller, who came next, declining to give 
way, Mr. Roebuck accordingly proceeded. 


At the time of making the proposition for those who had motions 
to give precedence to the Government, there were about 100 Members 
in the House ; but as soon as it was ascertained that the question of 
Education was to come on, these were quickly reduced to 50; which 
was about the number present during the whole of Mr. Roebuck’s 
address. This occupied about an hour; and every moment of it was 
well employed—as the speech was remarkably close in its facts and 
arguments, clear in its delivery, and important in all its statements, . It 
occupies a fair space in the 7imes, compared with the length to which 
other creme are generally given: but to shew the spirit of that 
Journal, when it has to speak of any one opposed to it on any point 
of dispute, and towards whom it therefore has a feeling of hostility, 


we give the passage which appeared in the Times of the following day, 
t is this :— 
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‘Mr, Roebuck brought forward a resolution to the effect that the House 
would, with the smallest possible delay, consider the means of establishing 
a system of national education. After some diseussion, the resolution was 
withdrawn. We take this opportunity of acknowledging the oe 
upwards of five printed columns of “breach of privilege,” which Mr. Roe- 
buck, we believe, most condescendingly offered to our contemporaries as 
well as to ourselves, as the speech he delivered last night; but being under 
the terror of Mr. Roebuck’s vute of Monday, we dare not publish it. Pre- 
ferring the lesser breach and the lesser evil, we adhere to our own report. 
Mr. Roebuck will, of course, “shame the dogs and print it” in the form of 
a pamphlet, and then Mr. O'Connell will have an opportunity of bringing 
the production before the House as a breach of privilege, by way of punish- 
ment for Mr. Roebuck having expressed the not very unreasonable wish 
that Mr. O’Connell had brought forward documents rather than assertions, 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) often hazarded and as often retracted.’ 


In the same paper, the Times accuses those who voted for Mr. 
O'Connell's motion, as aiming a blow at the liberty of the press: than 
which, we can declare for ourselves, that nothing was ever further from 
our intention; and we believe the other members of the minority to 
be equally free from any such motive or view. This is ‘the 
passage :— 

‘Who, then, were Mr. O’Connell’s bottle-holders on the occasion? Look 
in another column and reckon fifty of them, including tellers. Out of the 
fifty, thirty-seven were new members,—men who, belore the representative 
system was purged, had never been trusted with seats in the House of 
Commons,—and whose first requital of the confidence placed in them by a 
reformed constituency, has been a blow at the freedom of the press. Of and 
for England we are happy to state, that although her members exceed the 
Scotch and Irish united, in the proportion of more than three to one, yet of 
the fifty who were for dragging our printer and brother proprietor to the bar, 
only thirty-six individuals from every part of England could be mustered. 


The gratitude of the png is therefore due in a larger degree to Irish 


seems tarred with Mr. O'Connell's stick, than either to Englishmen ot 
cotchmen, for this departure from all former precedents in favour of the 
subjugation of the press.’ 

We will say nothing of the elegance of the epithets employed, or the 
good taste and feeling of the whole paragraph ; but we must protest 
against the assumption that any blow was either aimed or meditated 
against the freedom of the press. The object of the motion forcalling 
(not dragging as it is falsely called) the proprietor and printer of the 
Times to the bar of the House of Commons, was to obtain from them, 
—the only persens whose connection with the paper could be legally 
recognized or proved,—as these are the only parties whose names are 
entered as guarantees for the good conduct of the Paper at the Stamp 
Office,—such explanations as the House might deem necessary, a8 to 
the grounds on which the reporters attached to the establishment 
chose to misrepresent the proceedings of the House ; for it is undoubt- 
edly misrepresentation to give the speeches of Members generally, and 
wilfully and designedly entirely to suppress the speeches of any one 
individual, and especially one who occupies so large a share of public 
attention as the Member for the City of Dublin—the head of an ex- 
tensive and powerful party in Ireland, and an able and influential 
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man. If the reporters, who were the original suppressers, or the 
Editors, who abetted their suppression, could have been called to the 
bar, instead of the proprietor and printer, this would no doubt have 
been done ; but the technicalities and forms of law and usage presented 
impediments to this course. It was never meant, however, by calling 
any parties to the bar, to aim a blow at the liberty of the press; onthe 
contrary, the object was to make that liberty of the press more useful, 
by ensuring, as far as the effect of these proceedings could du, a more 
fair and impartial use of it towards all parties: and looking over the 
list of names, which will be found among the divisions in another page, 
we do not see one among the whole number who could be justly 
accused of hostility to the freedom of the press; or who would not 
have been likely to have taken exactly the same course, whether it 
were the Times or the Chronicle, the Spectator or the Age, that should 
have practised the wilful suppression, which constituted the matter of 
complaint. The Times, however, has a great circulation, and, conse~ 
quently, great power. It feels this; and may, therefore, with impu- 
nity, set all opposition at defiance. But if its power were ten times 
as great as it is, it would not in the slightest degree influence us in 
the formation of our opinions, or the direction of our votes ;—we owe 
it no obligation, we bear it no ill-will ; we agree with it when we think 
it right, we differ from it when we think it wrong, though we 

never willingly do it an injustice ;—we should be glad of its commenda- 
tions, and sorry to receive its censure; but neither the hope of the 
one, nor the fear of the other, will ever, we hope, induce us to speak, 


“write, or vote, otherwise than we conscientiously deem tobe just, without 


reference to any other consideration whatever. 


After Mr. Roebuck’s motion, that the House should pledge itself, 
early in the ensuing session, to devise a plan of National Education, 
-which should be compulsory on all classes, was put; it was seconded 
by Mr. Grote, who expressed his entire approbation of its object. 


Lord AttHorp agreed with both the preceding speakers as to the 
value of education generally, but doubted whether it would be wise to 
make it either national or compulsory, and recommended Mr. Roebuck 
to content himself with having explained his views, and to withdraw 
his motion. 


Mr. O'ConnELy pm the motion of National Education, and 
contended that the chief advocates of this system in France were in- 
fluenced by a desire to unchristianize the Country. 


Sir Rozert Inets spoke in favor of the labours of the two Uni- 
versities: Mr. Hume defended the French from the imputations of 
Mr. O'Connell, and supported Mr. Roebuck’s views. Sir Rosert 
Peet, though desirous of extending education, thought it highly ob- 
jectionable for the House to pledge itself to devise in another Session, 
such a plan as that laid down by Mr.Roebuck. Mr. Wiks expressed 
his earnest desire that some steps should be taken towards the educa- 
tion of the people: and Mr. Roesuck made a short reply, in which 
he rebutted the imputation of Mr. O'Connell as to the motives of the 
French in promoting national education; but, under the circumstances 
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of the case, and in deference to the wishes of the House, he consented 
to withdraw his motion. 


Mr. Cuartes Bucver next addressed the House on the subject of 
his motion, which was couched in the following terms: 

‘That it is the opinion of this House, that in order to satisfy the just ex- 
pectations of the people, it is necessary that such extensive reductions be 
made in the public expenditure as shall effectually diminish the burdens of 
the Country; and that it is the duty of His Majesty’s Ministers to make 
such arrangements previous to the next Session of Parliament, respecting 
the effective and non-effective services of the military, naval, civil, and co- 
lonial establishments, as may be necessary for the attainment of this object.’ 

After some little contest between Mr. Stanley, Mr. Buller, and 
Lord Althorp, whether or not this was a mere abstract proposition 
that would lead to no practical result, Mr. Buller proceeded to support 
his views, as to the necessity and practicability of reducing expendi- 
ture in almost every branch of the State, and reducing Taxation in a 
corresponding degree; in the course of which he showed clearly — 
first, that when the present Ministers sat on the Opposition side of 
the House, they contended that a much smaller army, navy, ordnance, 
and colonial establishment, than those now maintained by themselves, 
were adequate to all the purposes of the State: and secondly, that in 
past periods of our history, under Tory Governments, and in a time 
of war, there were many branches of our public service more eco- 
nomical than at present. “Mr. Buller’s speech occupied about three 
quarters of an hour, and was full of very important financial state- 
ments in detail. But the number of Members, which had not ex- 
ceeded fifty during Mr. Roebuck’s excellent speech on education, was 
reduced to about forty, during Mr. Buller’s equally important one on 
the reduction of expenditure and taxation. ; 


Mr. BuckiNnGHaM rose to second the motion of Mr. Buller; and 
had proceeded for about ten minuties to urge various arguments in its 
support, when 


Sir Jonn Sesricnt rose and moved that the House should be 
counted. 


The gallery was accordingly cleared, all strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and the Speaker proceeded to count the House; when, 
unluckily for Sir John Sebright, whose object it was to have the 
House adjourned, the number present was exactly 40—so that the 
Speaker called upon Mr. Buckingham to proceed. 


The gallery was again opened, strangers admitted, and Mr. 
Buckingham proceeded to enforce the necessity of such a Resolu- 
tion as that proposed by Mr. Buller being acceded to by the Minis- 
ters, if it were only for the purpose of giving to the Country some 
ground of hope or confidence, that between this and the next Ses- 
sion, measures would be taken to give financial relief to the Country. 
He shewed that in every department, our establishments, both at 
home and abroad, were far greater than was necessary for efficiency 
of service ; and contended that a very large portion of the crime and 
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misery under which the Country suffered, arose from the pressure of 
extravagant expenditure and excessive taxation—both of which it 
was the duty, as it would be said to be the interest, of the Ministers, 
to pledge themselves to reduce. 


Lord ALTHORP admitted that the\reduction of expenditure and 
of taxation was an object to which the Government should constantly 
direct its attention: and he contended that in this respect it had 
already redeemed its pledges, and done all that it was practicable to 
do. He did not think the honourable Member's motion would lead 
to any practical result ; but as he did not wish altogether to negative 
it, he would propose another in its stead: not that he thought his 
own very useful, but it would at least recognise what had been done 
in the past, as well as advert to what might be done in the future; 
and on these grounds he had no doubt it would receive a ready assent. 
He would move therefore the following as an amendment :— 

‘That, while this House acknowledges with satisfaction that by the re- 
duction of the public expenditure, and by the financial arrangements 
carried into effect, there has been a reduction of taxation in the last and the 
present Session to an amount exceeding 3,000,000/. annually, they feel it 
their duty to affirm the determination to which they have already come, to 
adhere to the just principles of a wise economy, and to apply those prin- 
ciples to all departments of the State, paying a due re to the national 
engagements and tothe interests of the public service.’ 

Mr. Fryer acknowledged his belief that the Ministers were really 
influenced by good intentions, but contended that these alone would 
not do, as the people expected acts ; and, unless reductions were really 
made, as well as promised, the Ministers must go out, and give place 
to those who would meet the people’s wishes. 


Mr. H.L. Butwer, Mr. Home, Col. Evans, and Mr. O'Dwyer, 
spoke shortly on the — and Mr. Bu.ier said a few words 
in reply ; when Lord Althorp’s amendment was put and agreed to 
without a division. 


Mr. H. L. Butwer then rose to bring before the House, a case of 
great hardship and oppression—that of Naroba Govind Outia, a 
native of India, who was an officer of rank in the service of the 
Peishwa of Poonah, to which he earnestly begged the attention of the 
House, and the more particularly so as * ie individual had no friends 
or connexions in that House to support his claim. This unfortunate 
person was taken at the capture of Ryghur. According to the terms 
of the capitulation, he was permitted to go forth with all his property, 
and to settle in any portion of the British possessions in India which 
he might select; and while residing in such possession, he was to 
enjoy the protection of British law the same as a British subject. He 
did select a residence in a portion of the British possessions, but while 
so residing, he was taken into custody by the authority of the British 
officer, Captain Robertson, commanding the place, thrown into prison, 
stripped of all his property, and he and his secretary loaded with 
irons, in which state they remained a considerable time, and at ee 
he gained his liberty by offering to submit to any conditions w 
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might be imposed upon him. He at length submitted his case to 
Mr. Chaplin, one of the Commissioners appointed by the East India 
Company, who had authority in that district, and who decided that 
his property should be restored to him, but it was not so restored, 
He at length died in great want, and his next heir had, as his only 
remedy, to apply as plaintiff in the Court of Bombay. ‘The decision 
of the Supreme Court was in his favour. It was said that the testi- 
mony against him was infamous, and that he ought to have his pro- 
perty restored, but still nothing was done. He got no part of the 
property back. He afterwards appealed to the Privy Council in this 
country, which agreed to hear his case, but would hear only the same 
evidence which he had adduced before the Supreme Court. Now 
this was hard upon him and unjust, since all his papers had been 
taken from him. It was said on a former occasion by the Attorney- 
General, that the case was so involved in mystery that it could not 
well be gone into. ‘That did not meet the question fairly. ‘The case 
was one of great injustice towards an unoffending individual, and he 
contended that when such a case was brought before the House, it 
was the duty of the House to press its consideration on the attention 
of Government; and the object of his motion was, that the House 
should recommend the reconsideration of that case by the Govern- 
ment, before it ordered the distribution of the Deccan prize money. 
The honourable Momber concluded by moving, that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to cause the claim of Naroba Govind Outia to be judicially recon- 
sidered, before the Deccan prize-money be distributed. 


Mr. Hatcoms seconded the motion. He had looked into the 
papers connected with the case, and he was bound to say that the par- 
ties had made out a very strong case indeed, which called loudly for 
the interposition of the House. Already had 6,000/. been expended 
in legal proceedings by those parties selina for justice and redress. 
The first commissioner who had investigated this case reported that 
Naroba was entitled to six lacs of rupees—that was to say, to from 
60,0001. to 70,000/. 


At this period, Mr. James, the member for Carlisle, rose, and 
moved that the House should be counted; which was accordingly 
done in the same manner as before, and there being now only 37 
members in the {fouse, the Speaker declared it to be adjourned, and 
accordingly left the chair, at half past 9 o'clock. 


If such desertions of the House were unpremeditated and unde- 
signed, those interruptions of the public business would be borne with 
patience, as any other misfortune is suffered when it is deemed una- 
voidable. But in this, as in most other cases of the House being 
* counted out,” it is a matter of previous arrangement on the part of 
the Ministers, and carried into execution by their satellites. hile 
it was expected that the ministerial measure of the night would come 
on, the attendance exceeded 100. As soon as Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
on Education was brought forward, the 100 dwindled down to 60. 
‘When Mr. Buller’s motion for reducing the Expenditure and Taxa- 
tion was under discussion, the 50 were reduced to 40, but Sir John 
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Sebright, not having a sufficiently accurate eye for numbers, was de- 
ceived, and the exact number of 40 being found to be present, his 
attempt failed. As soon as this was known, and there was a proba- 
bility of the House going to a division, the 40 were soon angmented 
to 100 or more ; and so continued until the passing of Lord Althorp’s 
amendment, when all necessity for attendance being at an end, the 100 
dwindled down again with great rapidity to 37, which was the exact 
number present when Mr. j AMES of Carlisle moved for the House to 
be counted a second time,—the consequeuce of which was, the defeat 
for the present, and most probably the ultimately shutting out,entirely, 
till it is too late to be heard, of the claim of the unfortunat native 
Indian,whom the East India Company and their servants had so shame- 
fully oppressed, till he died broken down by his misfortunes, and left 
his children perhaps to perish, like himself, from mortification and want, 


This may be a very convenient way for the Ministers to get rid of 
inconvenient motions ; but it is little to the honour of those who assist 
them in these tricks and devices ; and we therefore feel it our daty to 
say, that among the parties participant in this contrivance, Mr. Wil- 
liam Brougham, the brother of the Lord Chancellor and, member for 
the Borough of Southwark, made no scruple of saying openly in the 
presence of many members, “ There were 60 of us waiting in the 
to receive the Speaker,”—in other words, there were 60 members pur- 
posely remaining without the House, instead of being within, in order 
that they might defeat the business of the evetiing, and force the House 
to adjourn. 


This is the conduct of the adherents of a Ministry, who are re 
petually wing Members to postpone their motions on account of the 

ressure of public business! yet who have no scruple still further to 
increase that pressure by postponements like these. The conduct of 
the reporters in suppressing Mr. O’Connell’s speeches is not half so 
unjust or unfair as this: Mr. O'Connell is at least heard by the House 
when he does speak, and all the papers would not join in a combina- 
tion not to report him. But these combinations to — the 
speeches of a dozen Members all at once, by preventing their being 
made at all, and forcing the House to drop the entire business of the 
evening, is, like the coughing and clamouring a Member down, whe 
is about to address the House when it is full and impatient,—a 
breach, not merely of privelege, but of justice, and proves that 
who do it, would exercise their power in the most tyrannous manner 
towards their opponents, if they the a ntiguene: - In the 
case of the poor Indian, whose claims were under consideration. to 
night, it was an act of cruelty as well as injustice: and in every case 
in which the intention is, not to prevent important grants of money 
from being voted away in thin Houses, but to prevent the pag 
particular measures to which the Ministers are opposed, and which it 
as their wish to get rid of in this in peggy eh ot 
the conduct of purposely quitti e House sd as. to its bei 
counted out, ond ochien in the lobby to enjoy the triumph of the 
trick, is disgraceful to the character of a British senator, be it practised 
by whom it may. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 31. 


The Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill completed its labours 
this evening, to the satisfaction of the Ministry and the West India 
interests, but not, we believe, to the equal satisfaction of the Country 
at large. The points in discussion were those contained in the com- 
pensation clauses; and the propositions submitted, debated, and 
defeated, were these :— 


The first was to fill up the blank in the 25th clause, with the sum 
of 20,000,000/., which was opposed by several Members, and an 
amendment was moved by Sir EarpLEY WILMOT, to insert the sum 
of 15,000,000/. instead. Upon this a division took place, when the 
numbers were ; For the Amendment, 27; ayainst it, 152. The House 
then again divided on the original question of inserting the 20,000,0001., 
when the numbers were ;—for the grant of that sum, 132; against it, 51. 


It being thus decided by a large majority that the full sum of 
20,000,000/. should be paid as compensation to the West India 
Proprietors, Mr. Buxton, who was one that supported the grant of 
the Sean sum, and said that he thought the Country would willingly 
submit to pay 40,000,000/. if that sacrifice were necessary to secure 
the Abolition of Slavery, moved that one half of the amount, namely, 
10,000,000/., should be invested as a reserve fund, (to accumulate at 
interest, for the benefit of the West India Proprietors, if thought 
necessary) not to be paid to the Slave-owners, until the apprenticeships 
of the labourers should be entirely terminated, and the full emancipa- 
tion of all the negroes be completed. This was strongly objected to 
by the Government and the West Indians, and on a division there ap- 
peared :-—For the full payment of the 20,000,000/. at once, 194. For 
the reservation of 10,000,000. till the apprenticeships should all 
expire, 93; giving a majority against the amendment of 101. 


The only other division that took place during the evening was the 
subsequent one, on a motion of Mr. O'CoNNELL, to omit the few 
words of the preamble, which gave a legal recognition of the right of 
the Planters to a property in the persons of their Slaves: and this was 
rejected by a still larger proportionate majority ; the numbers being— 
For the recognition of this right, of one man to a property in the per- 
son of another, 103 ; against the recognition of such a right, 22. 


We have endeavoured to obtain as full and accurate Lists of these 
Minorities, as the difficulties of the case would admit, and have given 
them a place in our pages. It will be seen that there are many me- 
lancholy proofs to be gathered from them, of the possibility of men 
forgetting, when they are once within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, the professions which they made before they entered them. It 
is for those, however, who feel that their trust has been betrayed, to 
judge for themselves what course of conduct they should adopt towards 
their representatives in future. Happy will it be for those who can 
render up a good account of their stewardship! For those who can- 
not, a day of reckoning will sooner or later arrive. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ON PUBLIC WALKS. 


Tue readers of Tue PaRLtaMENTARY Review will remember the ars 
ticle which we published in a very early Number of this Work, (No. 
tv, Vol. I, p. 213) in praise of Mr. Slaney’s exertions, to obtain, 
for the Community generally, the pleasure and advantage of Public 
Walks, in or near the principal Towns of the Kingdom. The Com- 
mittee which he obtained, having now terminated their labours, have 

ublished their Report, which we shall make the subject of comment, 
in one of the early Numbers of our New Series, after the close of the 
Session, when these Reports will then occupy the place ffow assigned 
to the Debates. But we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to 
publish a portion of the Evidence only, to shew the nature of the en- 
quiries made, the information elicited, and the benevolent object and 
end of the Committee itself. 


Joun Parker, Esq. M.P. a Member of the Committee, examined. 


Do you know what is the population of Sheffield ?—The population of the 
parish of Sheffield is 93,000, and without having the returns before me I 
should put the population of the town proper at 75,000, or not much under 
80,000. 

Has it increased in population very much within the last 30 years ?— 
It has increased in a very great ratio. 


Is the population of Sheffield chiefly engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits >—Entirely engaged in manufacturing pursuits in the town proper. 


In consequence of their engagements in manufacturing pursuits, are 
many of them employed in large manufactories, in which many persons 
work together ?—The factories are not on the same scale, or condensed in 
point of number, as they are in the weaving towns, bat still they do work 
together in factories. 


In the various different processes of getting up hardware and cutlery, 
in S}-effield, are children and persons of younger age employed ?—In some 
of the departments children are employed, but not so generally as in the 
spinning and weaving trades, for this reason, that the work is of a 
description, and requires more strength. 

Are women also engaged ?—They are, to a certain extent, in polishing, 
and in the easier departments of the work. 

In consequence of the number engaged in manufacturing pursuits, and 
the number of ‘young persons engaged in them, are you of opinion that it 
js necessary and desirable that there should be open spaces, in the way of 
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public walks, or spots in which they can take recreation on the holidays and 
the summer evenings, in the vicinity of the town ?—There can be no doubt 
but such walks and spaces would be beneficial both to the health and the 
enjoymeuts of the population. 


Are there any such public walks or open spaces at present ?—The town is 
singularly destitute of anything of the kind. It stands, as it were, in a hole, 
surrounded by high hills; and on one of them, about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, acricket-ground was established, that is surrounded by high 
walls, but the admittance fees, varying according to the part of it spectators 
go to, exeludes it as a miscellancous walk, and makes it rather a theatre 
for seeing cricket and other games, than a place of general exercise itself. 


Is there any public walk of any kind in Sheffield ?—No; there is a large 
space of ground on the south-east side of the town, called Sheffield Park, 
which used to be a park, but it is now enclosed, and in the hands of the 
agricultural tenants of the Duke of Norfolk, and has been so for many 
years. 


Do you know whether there are any Crown lands in the vicinity of Shef- 
field ?—Not to my knowledge. 


Are there any corporation lands ?—-None I imagine available for the ob- 
jects of this Committee, 


Is there any open common land within a mile er two of Sheffield that 


would be calculated, if improved, to afford the advantages sought for?—- 


Oa the north and west side of Sheffield, at the distance of a few miles, 
there is a great expanse of moors, but I should be afraid they would hardl 
be sufficiently contiguous for the objects of this Committee, for unless suc 
walks or open spaces were very easily got at, it would require a long time 
to change the sedentary habits of a great population. At present I do not 
know any unappropriated land within four or five miles of the town ; this, 
upon a narrower survey than by mere recollection, [ am able to speak to. 
I have no doubt such plots and spaces might be found. 


Is there any land comparatively of small value within a mile and a half 
or two miles, on any great road, that might do for a public walk ?—I think 
there might be en the side of the moors, but I do not think it is near 
enough to attract any large population. The women and children, who 
are the especial objects of the humane wishes of this Committee, as far as 
I know their habits, seldom go far from their dwellings. 


Is there any spot in the vicinity of the town which, though inclosed, might 
be obtained at a moderate price ?—I would not venture to say that such 
spaces can be obtained at a rate lower than the marketable agricultural 
value, but if such an enterprise was taken up by the town, lands of mode- 
rate value might be obtained. 


Is there any space of any kind reserved for the humbler class to amuse 
themselves at any games upon their summer evenings or holidays ?—I am 
not aware of any, not residing in the town; and not being there much in 
the evenings, I um searcely a competent witness as to their sucial habits, 


and I regret that I have not met with any resident gentleman to speak 
more accurately to these points, 


Do you think, if a sum could be raised by subscription, or by a grant b 
re goes defraying a portion of the aon of making such cai pie 
in the vicinity of Shetheld, the inhabitants would be willing to pay a portion 
of it by rate ?—I would much rather depend upon a su on, consider- 
ing it as a charitable and useful social object, 
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Do you think a subscription to any considerable amount for such a bene- 
ficial object might be raised P—TI think, if the public mind was p 
impressed with the atility of this object, it woul be quite possible to raise 
a subscription. 

Are there any proprietors of large tracts of property in the immediate 
vicinity of Sheffield, who would be likely, pe ss Toe the sake of benefit to 
the town, or for the sake of re the value of their own circumjacent 
property, to dedicate a portion of land, or to assist in such an object >—No 
town is more fortunately circumstanced with regard to great proprietors 
than Sheffield; but the Committee must see that it would be stepping be- 
yond my province, if I gave any opinion as to the probability of any such 
dedication. ; 

Whe are the gry Ln preg, of Jand in the neighbourhood of the 
town ?—The duke of Norfolk and Lord Fitzwilliam are the principal pro- 

rietors, both in the town, and in the environs. Samuel Shore, Esq., of 
Norton Hall, has large property close to the town, 


Is there any river running through Sheffield ?—The river Dunn, and a 
smaller river called the Sheaf, from which the Dunn takes its name. 


Ts there any place reserved in any part of the river, for the humbler 
classes to bathe with comfort ?—There is just that sort of chance medley 
a that there is in other places, but I am not aware ef any place 
reserved. 


Do you not think that such a reserve as that would be of advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the humbler class, and tend to prevent trespass? 
—Certainly; but I should doubt, from the nature of the river, whether it 
would be practicable without some little expense ; a portion of the trade is 
carried on by water power; the river, therefore, is studded with little 
grinding wheels, which, before the introduction of steam gave us alvan- 
tages over other places, where the country was more level; but as I an- 
swered in the case of wa'ks, &c. the construction of open baths is quite 
practicable, and if the public attention were directed to it, might at some 
period be effected. 


How are the humbler classes off for habitations ?—Generally, in 
Sheffield, the average of the comfort of the lower classes is above that of 
most other places; we have not yet got into the abominable way of cellars, 
or of many families living in the same house. 


Extract from a Letter from Arnold James Knight, M.D. of Norfolh-street, 
Sheffield; to John Parker, Esq. M.P. 


The working inhabitants of Shefficld are not only subjected to all the 
inconveniences arising from the common atmosphere of the town, but they 
also pass a considerable part of their time in a particular atmosphere of 
their own, surcharged with the additional dust and smoke raised during 
the various mechanical with which they are occupied ; they are, 
moreover, liable to profuse perspiration, induced partly by the laborious 
nature of their employment, partly by being obliged to work near the fire, 
and partly by these two causes combined; and as their body-linen is not 
often changed, and their other clothes still less tly, the consequence 
is, that not only do their clothes become saturated with dust, smoke and 
perspiration, but even their bodies are partially coated over with similar 
ew and their skin thus rendered impervious to its natural exha- 
ations. 
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The importance of a free cuticular transpiration to the enjoyment of 
health is now so well ascertained, that there cannot be any doubt but that 
this obstructed perspiration must prove the prolific source of various dis- 
eases. Some of them tending to shorten life, and many of them to embitter 
it. It would be difficult to trace to this cause all the diseases that may 
really proceed from it, but it is not impropable that it frequently gives rise 
to indigestion, depression of spirits, a dissatisfied state of mind, a diminu- 
tion of intellectual and moral energy, cachectic diseases in general, and 
particularly cutaneous diseases; perhaps also te those morbid growths 
which are apt in the more advanced periods of life to develope themselves 
in the different tissues of the body. 


Tt is desirable, then, that the working inhabitants of Sheffield should be 
induced to pay the utmost attention to personal cleanliness; the want of 
suitable accommodation in their own confined houses, will probably pre- 
vent them from generally adopting the habit of washing their bodies all 
over every morning, a habit so excellent that it cannot be too strongly re- 
mended ; but if suitable river-bathing were provided, if the water were 
pure, and the depths properly graduated, the situation convenient yet se- 
cluded and well shaded, there is great reason to believe that the practice of 
river-bathing would very much prevail, especially during the summer; 
during which season, even at present, the rivers are crowded with bathers, 
although the water is often shallow, muddy, dirty, and sometimes even 
offensive, the situations much exposed, several of them being contiguous to 
the most frequented thoroughfares; and the banks dusty, without grass and 
without trees. 


In my opinion river-bathing would conduce much to the comfort, 
health, and happiness of the working classes in Sheffield: and I believe 
that if suitable accommodation were provided, they would be disposed to 
avail themselves of it: it would also be a great advantage to confine per- 
sons chiefly to the places appointed for such purposes, and not allow them 
to bathe in the.more frequented districts of the town, as they do at present, 
to the great annoyance of respectable females. 





MINORITY OF SEVENTY-FIVE, , 

Who, on the 29th of July, voted for Lord Howick’s Motion, “ That noapprenticed 

Labourer should be liable to be flogged, unless convicted of conspiracy and 
mutiny.” 


England. Handley, Major Plumptre, J.P. Scotland, 
Aglionby, H. A. Handley, W. F. Potter, R. Agnew, Sir A, 
Blake, Sir F. Harland, W.C. Poulter, J. Johnston, A. 
Bouverie, — Harvey, D. W. Sanfoid, FE. A. Sinclair, G. 
Briggs, R. Hughes, H. Scrope, P. 

Brotherton, J. Ingilby, Sir W. Seale, Colonel Treland. 
Buckingham, J.S. Jerningham, Hon. Shawe, R. N. Blake, M. 
Buxton, T.F. H.V. Staveley, T. K. Evans, G. 
Cayley, Sir G. Kennedy, J, Tancred, H.W. Finn, W. F, 
Chichester, J.P.B. Key, Sir J. Thicknesse, R. Grattan, J. 
Clay, W. Lambton, H. Throckmorton, R.G. O'Connell, D. 
Dawson, E, Langdale, Hon.C. Trelawny, W.L.S. O’Cennell, M. 
Evans, W. Locke, W. _Turner, W. O'Connell, J. 
Ewart, W. Lushington, Dr. Tynte, C.J.K, O'Dwyer, A.C, 
Faithfull, G. Marjoribanks, S. Tyrell, C, O'Reilly, W. 
Fancourt, Major Marsland, T. Vincent, Sir F. Ruthven, E. 
Fielden, J. Methuen, P. Walter, J. Ruthven, E.S. 
Frankland, Sir R. Parker, JJ. Wason, R. 

Fryer, R, Parrott, J. Wedgwood, J. Teller. 


Gore, M. Phillipps,C,M. Wilks, J. Howick, Lord 








as 
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MINORITY OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX, 


Who, on the 23d of July, voted for Mr. Tennyson’s Motion to repeal the er 
nial Act, and shorten the duration of Parliaments. 


England. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Rewes, Thomas 
Biddulph, R. 
Bish, T. 

Blamire, W. 
Blount, Sir C. R. 
Bouverie, Capt. 
Briggs, R. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Briscoe, J. 
Brockleburst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Chichester, Y. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Cobbett, W. 
Codrington, Sir E, 
Collier, J. 
Cornish, J. 
Dashwood, G. H, 
Davenport, J. 
Dawson, E. 
Divett, E. 
Dundas, Captain 
Dykes, F.L. B. 
Ellis, W. 

Ewall, M. 

Ewart, W, 
Faithfull, G, 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fellowes, H. G. W. 
Fenton, Capt. 
Fenton, J. 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Fielden, J. 


Abercromby, J. 
Buller, C. 
Chaytor, Sir W, 
O’Conor, Don 
Edwards, Col. 


Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grote, G. 
Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Halse, J 
Handley, Major 
Handley, H. 
Hardy, J 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hughes, H. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
Key, Sir J. 
Lamont, N. 


Langdale, Hon. C. 


Langton, G. 
Leech, J. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lester, R. L. 
Lister, C. 

Locke, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 
Morison, J. 

Ord, W. H. 
Palmer, Gen. 
Parker, Sir H, 
Parrott, J. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penleaze, T.5. 


Philips, M. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Roniilly, E. 
Russell, Lord 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J. 
Serope, P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Shawe, R. N. 
Simeon, Sir R. G, 
Stanley, E.J. 
Stanley, Hon, H. T. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, W. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Trelawney, W.L.S. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C, J. K, 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walker, R. 
Walter, J. 
Wason, R. 
Watkins, J. L. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, J. N. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, Colonel 
Winnington, H. L. 
Wood, Alderman 
Yelverton, Ha.W.H, 
Scotland, 
Dunlop, Capt. 


Paired off in favour. 


Fitzsimon, C, 
Godson, R. 
Guest, J. J. 
Hay, Col. | 
Maxwell, J. 


Methuen, P. 
O’Connell, M. 
Parker, J. 
Richards, J, 


Ewing, J. 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Johnston, A. 
Ma“joribanks, C 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, R.A, 
Oswald, J. 
Parnell, Sir H, 
Pringle, R. 
Sharpe, General 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Wallace, R. 


Ireland, 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barrow, W. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Dobbin, L. 
Evans, G. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Lyneh, J. H. 
Martin, J. 
Mullins, F. W. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Perrin, Serj. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Vigors, N.A, 
Wallace, ‘I’, 


TELLERS, 
Tennyson, Rt.Ha.C, 
Hume, J. 


Roche, W 
Sinclair, G. 
Todd, R. 
Warburton, H. 


For the Motion, 166; Against it, 215: Total in the Howse, 381, 
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England. 
Aglionby, H. A, 
Attwood, T, 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barnett, C.J. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bish, I. 

Blake, Sir F. 
Brigstock, W.P. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brockichurst, J. 
Buller, C. 
Buckingham, J.S, 
Calley, T. 

Cayley, E.S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chichester, J.P.B. 
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MINORITY OF NINETY, 
Who, on the 25th of July, voted for Mr. Buxton’s Amendment, to reduce the 
Apprenticeship of the Slaves from seven to three years. 


Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gore, M. 
Gully, J. 
Halcomb, J. 
Handley, H. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W.C. 
Hawes, B. 
Howick, Lord 
Hudson, T. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
Kemp, T. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 


Darlington, Earl of Lennox, Lord W. 


Dashwood, G. H. 
Etwall, R, 
Ewart, W. 
Evans, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fielden, J. 


Lamont, M. 
Langton, G, 
Leech, J. 
Lowther, Col. H. 
Lister, C. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Marjoribanks, S. 


Martin, J. Johnston, G, 
Methuen, P. Sinclair, G. 
Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. Freland. 
Plumptre, J.P. Baldwin, Dr. 
Richards, J. Blake, M. 
Russell, C. Finn, W.F. 
Strickland, G. Grattan, G. 


Tayleure, W. Lynch, A. H. 

Tennyson, Rt.Ha.C, O'Connell, D. 
Tooke, W. O'Connell, M. 
Thicknesse, R. O’ Connell, J. 


Thompson, Ald. O’Dwyer, A. Cc. 
Trelawny, W.L.S, Ruthven, E. 


Turner, W. Ruthven, E.S. 
Tynte, C.J. K. Shiel, R. L. 
Wason, R, Sullivan, R. 
Wigney, J.R. Vigors, N. A, 
Wilks, J. Wallace, T. 
Winnington, Capt. Teller. 


Yelverton,Hn.W.H. Buxton, T. F. 


Paired off in favour, 
Guest, as I 
Handley, Major 


Scotland. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Gillon, W. D. 


For the Motion, 90; Against it, 207; Total in the House, 297. 





MINORITY OF NINETY-THREE, 
Who, on the Sist of July, voted for Mr. Buxton’s Motion to reserve the payment 
of Ten Millions out of the Twenty voted to the West India Proprietors, until 









the Apprenticeships of their Slaves should be entirely terminated. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Attwood, T. 
Blake, Sir F. 


Ewart, W. 
Evans, W. 
Evans, G. 
Faithfull, G, 


Bouverie, Hn. Capt, Finu, W. 


Briscoe, J. J. 

Bish, 7’. 
Buckinghan, J. S. 
Blake, M. 
Brydge, Sir J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Berkeley, Hon. C, 
Brigys, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brougham, J. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Cayley, Sir J. 
Cayley, C. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Clay, W. 

Curtis, Capt. 
Curtis, J. C. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dykes, F. B. 


Forrester, Hon. G. 


Fenton, J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grote, G. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Harland, W.C, 
Handley, H. 
Handley, B. 
Heatheote, J. 
Hudson, 7. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Lord 
Hutt, W, 
lugleby, Sir W, 
Johnstone, A. 


Jerningham, Hn. H. Petre, Hon. E, 


Lushington, Dr. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 


For the motion, 93; against it, 194: Total in the House, 287, 


Lamont, N. Ruthven, E. 
Lambton, H. Romilly, J. 
Methuen, P. Romilly, E. 
Mullins, F. W. Strutt, E. 
Majoribanks, S. Sandford, E. As 


Morrison, J. 
Martin, J. 
Marsland, T. 
O’Connell, D. 


Sullivan, R. 
Scrope, P. 
Thicknesse, R, 
Trelawrey, W. S. 


O'Connell, M. Tooke, W. 

O'Connell, J. Tynte, C. J. F. 

O'Reilly, W. Tayleure, W. 

O’ Dwyer, A. C. Turner, W. 

Ord, W. Torrens, R, 

Potter, R. Vigors, N. 

Pease, J. Vernon, Hon. G. 

Pryce, P. Whalley, Sir S. 

Philips, M. Wilks, J. 

Poulter, J. Williams, Colonel 

Penleaze, J. Winnington, Capt. 

Palmer, R. Winnington, Sir T. 
Wigney, A N, 

Ruthven, E, §, Wason, R, 
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MINORITY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE, 
Who, on the 24th of July, voted for Mr. Buxton’s Motion, to restrict the period 
- e@f Apprenticeship to the shortest possible time compatible with the interests of 


the Slave. 

England. Fielden, J. : 
Aglionby,H.A. Freemantle, Sir T. 
Attwood, T. Gaskell, D. 
Barnard, E. G. Gisborne, T. 
Barnett, C. J. Goring, H. D. 
Bewes, I’. Grey, Sir G. 
Biddulph, R.M. Gully, J. 
Biddulph, R. Halcomb, J. 

Blake, Sir F. Hall, B. 
Brigstock,W.P. Halse, J. 

Briggs, R. Handley, B. 
Buckingham, J.S. Handley, H. 
Briscoe, J.1. Handley, W. F. 
Brocklehurst, J. Hardy, J. 

Brodie, W. B. Harland, W. C. 
Brotherton, J. Hawkins, M. FE. 
Brougham, J. Hodges, T. L. 
Byng, Sir J, Howard, Hon. F, G. 
Calley, T. Hudson, T. 
Cayley, Sir G, Hutt, W. 

Cayley, E.S. Ingham, R, 
Chandos, Marquis Ingilby, Sir W. 
Chichester, J.P. B. Jerningham, Hn.H. 
Collier, J. Knatchbull, Sir E, 
Cookes, T. H. Langdale, Hon. C. 
Cornish, J. Langton, Col, G. 


Darlington, Ear! of Leech, J. 
Dashwood, G.H. Lester, B.L. 


Dawson, E. Lister, C. 
Dundas, Capt. Locke, W. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Lushington, Dr. 
Edwards, Col. Macauley, T. B. 
Ellis, W. Madox, J. 
Etwall, M. Marjoribanks, S. 
Evans, W. Marsland, T. 
Evans, Colonel Marshall, J. 
Ewart, W. Martin, J. 
Faithfull, G. Methuen, P. 
Fancourt, Major Mills, J. 
Fenton, Capt, Morpeth, Viscount 
Fenton, J. Ord, W. H. 
Feilden, W. Palmer, General 


Parrott, J. Was, R. + 
Pease, J. Watkins, J. L. 
Penleaze, J. S. Wedgwood, J, 
Philips, Sir R, Wilks, J. 
Phillips, M. Williams, Colonel 
Plumptre, J.P. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Poulter, J. Winnington, Sir T. 
Richards, J. Winnington, C 
Rickford, W. Yelverten, W. 
Rider, T. 

Rippon, C. Seotland. 
Romilly, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Rooper, J. B. Johnston, A. 
Russell, C. Sinclair, G. 
Russell, W.C. Stewart, R. 
Scholefield, J. 

Scrope, P. Ireland, 
Seale, Col. Baldwin, Dr. 
Shaw, R. N. Barry, G,5. 
Shepherd, T. Blake, M. J. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. Jephson, C. D. O, 
Stavely, J. K. Martin, J. 
Strickland, G, Meynell, Captain 


‘Tayleur, W. Mullins, F. W. 
Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, O'Connell, D. 
Thicknesse, R. O’Connell, M. 


Thompson, Ald. O'Connell, J. 
Throckmorton, R, O'Dwyer, C. 
Todd, R. Ruthven, E.8. 
Tooke, W. Ruthven, EB. 
Torrens, Col. Sullivan, R. 


Townley, R. G, 

Townshend, LordC. Paired off in favour, 
Tracy, C. H. Bulwer, H. L. 
Trelawney, W. L.S. Hawes, B. 
Tullamore, Lord Roebuck, J. A. 


Turner, W, Fryer, R. 

Tynte, C.J.K, 

Tyrrell, C. Tellers. 
Verney, Sir H. Howick, Viscount 
Vivian, J. H. Buxton, F, 
Walsh, Sir J. 


For the Motion, 153; Against it, 160; Total in the House, 31% 





MINORITY OF 


TWENTY-TWO, 


Who, on the 31st of July, voted for Mr. O’Connell’s Motion, to omit in the Pres 
amble these words which recognize the right of the Planters to a Property ia 


their Slaves, 
Aglionby, H. A; Fenton, J. 
Blake, M. Finn, W. 
Buekingham, J. S, Harland, W. 
Broeklehurst, J. Hudson, J. 
Brotherton, J. Hutt, W. 
Ewart, W. Ingilby, Sir W. 


For the motion, 22 ; Against it, 103; Total in the House, 125. 


Martian, J. Ruthven, BE. 8. 
O'Connell, D. Ruthven, B. 
O’Connell, M, Vigors, N, 
O'Connell, J. Wilks, J. 
Pease, J. 


Williams, Col, 


t 
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MINORITY OF THIRTY, 


Who, on the 26th of July, voted for the Motion of Mr. Fergusson, that the East 
India Company should be heard by coansel at the bar against certain clauses in 
the East India Bill before it passed into a law. 


Attwood, M. Buckingham, J.S. Jéphson, C.D. 0. Vivian, Sir R. 
Bulwer, H. L. Briggs, R. Lyall, G. Vigors, N. A. 
Bish, T. Evans, Colonel Lister, E, C. Wason, R. 
Beauclerk, Major Finn, W.F. Pease, J. Wilks, J. 
Brotherton, J. Gillon, W. D. Ridley, Sir M.W. Young,G. F, 
Barnard, E. G. Hume, J. Ruthven, E, TELLERS. 
Brocklehurst, J. Hudson, T. Ruthven, F. S. Fergusson, R. C, 
Bruce, Lord E. Irton, 8. Torrens, Colonel —Shiel, R. L. 


For the motion, 30;, against it, 70: Total in the House, 100. 





MINORITY OF FIFTY, 


Who, on the 29th of July, voted on Mr. O'Connell's Motion for calling the Pro- . . 
prietor and Printer of the Times to the Bar of the House of Commons. 

Attwood, T. Finn, W. F. Maxwell, J. Ruthven, E. S. 

Barron, W. Fitzgerald, T. O'Connell, M. Seale, Col. 

Blake, Sir F. French, F. O'Connell, J. Stermont, Lord 

Blake, M. J. Halcombe, J. O’Dwyer, A. C. Sullivan, R. 

Buckingham, J.S. Handley, B. Oswald, R. A. Vigors, N, A. 

Callender, J. H. Harvey, D. W. Oswald, J. Wallace, R. 

Chapman, A. Hawkins, J. H. Parrott, J. Warburton, H. 

Clay, W. Hudson, J, Pinney, W. Wilbraham, G. 

Copeland, Ald. Hume, J. Richards, J. Young, G, F, 

Cornish, J. Humphery, J. Romilly, E, P 

Daly, J. Jephson, C. D, O. Romilly, J. TELLERS. 

Faithful, G. Marsland, T. Roebuck, J. O’Connell, D. 

Fancourt, Major Martin, T. B. Ruthven, E. Aglionby, H, A. 





LIST OF FORTY MEMBERS, 


Who, on the 30th of July, were in the House when Sir John Sebright moved that 
the House he counted; the motion under discussion being, “ That it is the 
opinion of this House that, in order to satisfy the just expectations of the people, -E- 
jt is necessary that such extensive reductions be made in the public expenditure 
as shall effectually diminish the burdens of the country; and that it is the duty 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to make such arrangements previous to the next 
session of Parliament, respecting the effective and non-effective services of the 
military, naval, and colonial establishments, as may be necessary for the attain- 
ment of this object.” 





Aglionby, H. A. Evans, G. Halford, H. Sanford, E. 
Althorp, Viscount Fryer, R. Hawkins, J. H, Seale, Colonel 
Baring, A. Gaskell, J. M. Kennedy, H. Sebright, Sir J. 
Buckingham, J.S. Gaskell, D. Lister, E. Shepherd, T. 
Buller, C, Graham, Sir J, Marryatt, J. Strutt, E. 

Briggs, R. Grote, J. Potter, A. Tynte, C. J. K. 
Bulwer, Hl. L. Halcomb, J. Parrott, J. Torrens, Colonel 
Chapman, A. Hughes, H. Parnell, Sir H. Trelawny, W. L. 
Dawson, E. S. Hawes, B. Robinson, G, R. Williams, Colonel 


Evans, W. Hume, J. Romilly, E. Wason, R, , 






















THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 





LETTER TO LORD GREY ON THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 


My Lorp, July 29, 1833. 


No apology is necessary for resuming the subject to which my 
previous pages have invited your lordship’s attention, since it is more im- 
portant than the evanescent interests of parties on either one or other side 
of politics: and I trust that, however much I may fail to do justice to the re- 
spective Associations under discussion, I shall yet so succeed in laying open 
for further consideration, questions involving such consequences, as to in- 
vite the inspectiun of abler men, that they may pursue with more leisure 
and efficiency all the divisions of the discussion. Some minor sections of 
Protestant denomination remain to complete our details of the branch of 
the Moral Statistics of Ireland, already partially discussed, and whose ad- 
herents and principles possess considerable influence in the measures 
adapted, and the characters formed and exhibited in Ireland: the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, the Quakers, and the Moravians, the 
Separatists, and the Baptists. 


The Baptist denomination has not experienced much prosperity in Ire- 
land for many years, They have ten or twelve congregations, or rather 
churches, and a few people attached to each, throughout the country; they 
were comparatively in greater strength in the time of the Protectorate than 
they are now. Some of their most popular ministers from England visited 
Dublin; such as Mr. Pearce, of Birmingham, Mr. Frances and Dr. Rip- 
pon, who preached for a few weeks in the closing years of last century. 
But at present, and for some years, this community have been but little 
known in Ireland, except by the Baptist Irish Evangelical Society of Lon- 
don. The exertions of this Association are chiefly directed to the mainte- 
nance of schools, the employment of Scripture readers, and itinerant 
labourers in the more destitute and distant parts of the country. It is 
stated that this Society employs six itinerant ministers and fifty-three Scri 
ture readers, besides the teachers in their schools. Probably of the whole 
body in Ireland, south and north, including members of families, and ca- 
sual hearers, independent of their schools for children and adults, there 
may not be more than one thousand people belonging to the denomi- 
nation. 


The Separatists had their origin in the opinions and example of two of 
three clergyinen who, most conscientiously and disinterestedly, seceded from 
the Established Church. One of these gentlemen had been a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was a popular preacher, as an institutional 
chaplain, in Dublin: the individuals attached to his persuasion are called 
by his name—Walkerites. Another, Mr. Thomas Kelly, was the son of @ 
judge, whose property lay in Queen’s County, and through his secession 
from the Church was so extreme as to find rest only in a system which may 
be described as the independency of Dr. John Owen, run to seed: where 
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every brother may and should seek to edify the brethren ; yet his affection 
for the good men in the Law Church, and their affection towards him, alike 
creditable to both, is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of ecclesias- 
tical controversy. Mr. George Carr, of New Ross, was alsoa clergyman of 
the Establishment, but renounced that connexion to join himself to Mr. 
Kelly’s Society. Mr. Walker’s body is generally considered highly Anti- 
nomian, and consists of a few sma.l societies: Mr. Kelly’s friends are ge- 
nerally held to be more doctrinally sound by the orthodox; they have five 
or six branch churches through the country. Besides the friends of these 
two leaders, there remain a few extreme people, very good and well-mean- 
ing honest folks, but denying any Christian authority for the ordinance of a 
distinct class of men bearing the office of minister. There are also some 
adherents to the tenets of Baron Swedenburg, who, I suppose, have at- 
tained to the confines of illimitable extravagance, and in the domain of 
opinion and intellectual enterprise concerning religion, may be considered 
the free-booters of doctrine, or the Bedouins of Utopia Petrea. In all Ire- 
land, I presume, we should not find five thousand of every hue and variety 
under the general division of Separatists. 


The Moravians are members of the fraternity, who have their chief seat 
in Hernhutt, and whose most distinguished leader, by whose guidance the 
were brought under the notice of more modern times, was Count Zinzendorf, 
They are not confined to Lusatia, whither Zinzendorf led them more than 
a century ago, but are found here also. The Moravians boast an ancient 
origin, and trace their genealogy, if not to St. Peter, to some source at 
least as pure and primitive, and are sure that they are a more ancient epis- 
copalian body than any existing Protestant Church, and that the Count 
only effected the restoration of the unity of the brethren. Their introduc- 
tion to Ireland, however, is of more recent date. Their character has not 
been fairly delineated by Mosheim, and it has been grossly calumniated by 
his English translator, judging from the representation of it as exhibited at 
Gracehill and other stations in this country. They have seven congrega- 
tions, or rather, I fancy, seven different places where members of their con- 
, meet for worship; they have nine regular ministers, and about 

ve hundred recognized members: perhaps of casual hearers and youths 
committed to their care, including their fraternity, there may be between 
one thousand five hundred and two thousand people under the influence of, 


and deriving all their religious instruction from, the Moravians in Ire- 
land. 


The number of that peaceful, industrious, but benevolent, and always 
sperous people, the Quakers, is probably about five thousand in Ireland. 
wish it were multiplied a hundred fold, and that they were not called 
upon to support religious, or so called religious, establishments against the 
dictates of their conscience. I wonder at one feature in their character 
here—how can they account for it? an entire abstinence from any attempt 
to extend the knowledge of their doctrines, or gain proselytes: it appears 
as if they were content to be tolerated an existence in this country. A 
little more activity on their part, might have a reactive influence on their 
own community. Wherever humanity’s voice is heard, the Friend's ear is 
open, and his exertions are aroused for the relief of the body, or the well- 
being of the suffering and destitute. But has religion no calls upon the 
same society and their most efficient energies? Does not the spirit call 
them to spiritual work for a dark and benighted people? It is not in 
Temperance Societies, or Anti-slavery Societies, or even the Kildare-place 
Association (from which, indeed, I fear, they are withdrawing) but their 
teachers, their ministers, their intellectual, truly cultivated, and pleasing 
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manners, should be summoned to the battle-field against him, whose ki 
dom shall be subdued by weapuns that are not carnal, but mighty throu 
God. I wish too they would tell the world what numbers of congregations 
of ministers, &c. precisely are in Ireland, that the lovers of their coun 
may know what proportion of good citizens are to be calculated on for the 
future weal of this land. 

John Wesley ever adhered to the Church of England, and was as much 
attached by profession to its creed and ritual, its authorities and establish- 
ment, as was his father. He disavowed any intention ever to secede, or to 
countenance secession in any of his fullowers. He declared himself azeal- 
ons defender, and his disciples wish to be considered humble servants of the 
Episcopal Establishment: we find no parallel to them, but in the devotedness 
of Loyola and his fraternity to the Holy See. It was not to assail, but 
to strengthen the church—it was not to multiply dissentions that he labours 
ed, but to supply, in obedient and conformable subserviency, all the defi- 
ciencies of the Church, and to prevent dissent. His preachers were not to 
preach when the parish ministers were officiating: nor to establish separate 
congregations, where the doctrines were taught which he approved; and 
when a Wesleyan congregation was formed, the members were to commu- 
nicate with the Established Church, and all Christian rites were to be de- 
voutly received at the hands of the parochial clergyman; while none but 
an episcopally ordained priest, if attached to his Society, should ever be ac- 
counted Reverend, or bear the vessels and perform the ceremonies of the 
sanctuary. A different view of Wesley’s intentions has divided the Wes- 
leyan Methodists from the Primitive Wesleyan Methodists ; the latter have 
preachers who are in general plain Mr., and only a very few who are dig- 
nified as the Reverend; and they have only the apparatus which Mr. Wes- 
ley established, while they gu like good churchmen to their parochial edi- ' 
fice, and receive at episcopally ordained hands the Sacraments of the 
Church. The former call their travelling preachers Reverend, and plain 
Mr. is applied to the local preachers. They possess all Mr. Wesley's appa- 
ratus, and what, according to their conceptions, they think is no breach of 
his creed, the Sacraments, and a distinct order of Ministers, independent 
of episcopal ordination, or presentation to benefice. In Ireland, the Pri- 
mitive Methodists have circuit preachers, 40, and missionaries, 19; 
besides local preachers. They reckon 16,000 members; and probabl 
with casual hearers, children, &c. their community may number 45,000. 
The Wesleyan methodists have upwards of ninety travelling preachers, 
twenty-four Missionaries, thirty-five supernumera ang besides 
local preachers,—men who support themselves. They speak of 25,000 
members; and probably, with the children of their families, casual 
hearers, and members, we may state their community at fifty or sixty 
thousand people. Both branches of this denomination are each a 
very compact body in themselves, much mutual intercourse, between 
the ministers and the congregations with and between the ministers as 
members of the Conference. What is called high Protestant feeling, per- 
vades their communities, and pay they are regarded with more favor 
than other dissenters, by both the Clergy and good Church laity in Ireland. 
It has been said by a rather severe eccesiastical historian, “ that the want 
of competent knowledge in the great body of their preachers has nourished 
error and enthiisiasm among the people, and too fully justified the heavy 
censure which has been passed upon this Communion, as containing a 
greater sum of ignorance of the Scripturesthan was ever found in any body 
of Protestants since the Reformation.” I shall not discuss the truth of 
this censure: I should hope it is nottrue. The very reverend the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s testified, last summer, to the character of the Methodists, in 
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the following strain: “I repeat it, as a Christian Minister, I am under 
great obligations to this Society ; and but for it, many of my flock would 
now be victims to the delusions and errors of Popery; while, instead of 
that, they are at present, moral, excellent, Bible-reading Christians, aye,and 
I would also say they are men of courage and resolution, &c.” 


Now, my Lord, let me sum up the items of preceding statements, and 
bring them into one view. 


Wesleyan Methodists.—Travelling-preachers, 90 : Missions, 24: Super- 
numeraries, 35—besides Local-preachers: Members, 25,000: Community 
altogether, say 55,000. 

Primitive Wesleyan Methodists.—Circuit-preachers, 40 : Missions, 19— 
besides Lucal-preachers: Membcrs, 16,000: Community altogether, say 
45,000. 


Quakers, Society of Friends.— Community, 5,000. 

Moravians, United Brethren.—Ministers, 9: Members in Congregation, 
§00.—Total Community, 1,500. 

Separatists of all classes—say 5,000 people. 

Antipedobaptists, usually called Baptists —Itinerant Ministers, 6 : Con- 
gregations, 12: Scripture-readers, 53: Total Community, 1000. 

Independents.—Ministers, 35: Irish Evangelical Society’s Agents, 30: 
Churches: People, 3,000. 

Cameronians, or Covenanters.— Ministers, 25 ; Congregations, say 30; 
Community, 6,000. 

Scottish Seceders.—Ministers, 15: Congregations, 15: Community,2,000. 

Arians, Presbytery of Antrim, Synod of Munster, Remonstrant Synod.— 
Ministers, 60: Congregations,40: Community, 4,000. 

Seceders, Presbyterian Synod of Ireland. Ministers, 123: Congrega- 
tions, say 140: Members, 85,000: Peeple more numerous. 


Synod of Ulster, or Scottish Church in Ireland.—Ministers, 237: Li- 
centiates, 50: Congregations, 250: Nominal Community, 400,000. 


Roman Catholic Church.—Clergy, 5,134—besides 1,000 regular Clergy : 
Parishioners, 2,000; People, 6,000,000. 


» Church by Law Established.—Clergy, 1,977: Curates, supposed 1,000 : 
Benefices, 1,422: People, about 600,000. 


In all, my Lord, we have ecclesiastical teachers for Ireland, 8,900 and 
upwards. Now, it may serve to throw further light upon the matter of our 
inquiry, to specify the amount of pecuniary support received by these gen- 
tlemen, as far as we can come to a knowledge of facts on the subject. 
may not have reached the truth, or I may have exceeded it in some minu- 
tie ; if so, Lam satisfied my friend, Mr. Buckingham, will give every fa- 
cility for correction of mis-statements. It is calculated that the Romish 
Clergy in Ireland receive— 

For Annual Confessions.. 300,000 Brought forward 853,333 
For Christenings, perann. 33,333 Collections at Chapels 541,632 
Unctions and Burials.... 60,000 Curates’ Collections . 22,500 


Marvels so. is cec ces - 360,000 College at Maynooth 
Purgatory, Prayers for .. 100,000 (Government Grant) 9,000 
£853,323 £1,426,465 
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From these sums all the Clergy are paid, fand all the chapels are built 
and repaired, and all provision is made for public religious service. 


For the support of the Legalised Ecclesiastical Establishment :— 


Revenues of the Church according to Lorp Althorp’s statement, 800,000I. 
for the support of Clergy, viz. beneficed Clergy :— 


Parish and Vestry Cess for Service of the Church, 70,0001. 


Dues for Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials are’computed at 105,000. 
most of which go to help the salary of Curates. 


Loss to the revenue of the Country by the appropriation of glebe-lands 
to the Clergy and the Bishop's leases,150,000. 


- We cannot calculate the loss hitherto inflicted on the farmer and the in 
dustrious peasant, by the exaction of tithe according to the improvement of 
the soil; nor the expense incurred for maintaining the bayonetted con- 
stabulary, the safeguards of the Church in Ireland; for Crown-lawyers, 
and law-processes for recovering tithes. The Protestant Charter robbery 
systems, which have been established and upheld for the exclusive benefit 
of Churchmen, by law, will, by-and-bye, appear. The continuance of 
lay-impropriate tithes, which amount to 300,000/. per annum, is another 
part of the same system, and is sanctioned by the Eclesiasticalimpositions. 


I am not parishioner enough, nor versed in parochial politics sufficiently, 
to be able to expose by what means splendid churches are built, or spires 
and towers erected. T shall say nothing on the subject, therefore. What 
has been specified for purely Ecclesiastical purposes, exceeds 1,125,0000. 
per annum, for the religion of 600,000 people. 


The Synod of Ulster seems quite convinced that Ireland is not taxed 
enough for hireling priests and Presbyterian demagogues; and therefore 
they have wisely determined, in their recent Synodical assembly, to petition 
the Lord-Lieutenant to equalize the bounty for all their congregations; 
not by reducing the higher, but by raising the lowest and the lower to the 
first class Regium Donum ; that is, 100/. per annum for 250 congregations, 
or 25,0001. for that body. Of course the Seceders will follow, and the 
Arians will not be behind in the race that is set before them: their num- 
bers will be, then, 200 more congregations; another 20,000/. annually. 
And is it to be supposed that the Covenanters will be able to resist the 
temptation much longer? Quite impossible: it is too much for flesh and 
blood. But, my Lord, will Mr. Littleton, or my Lord Althorp, be able to 
propose such a thing in the House of Commons? We shall see. Will 
the House of Commons venture to bribe these hungry and aspirant Presby- 
terians? Will the country, will English Dissenters, sit quietly by, and 
permit such proceedings? Take care, my Lord, it will notdo. A few 
words will serve—It is too bad. As it is, a mass of moral energy, of popu- 
lar opinion, is accumulating on this subject, more appalling than a thunder 
storm or an avalanche. Temptit not. Never suppose you will be able to 
pacify hungry and rapacious Churchmen. Already the Presbyterians 
receive 24,000/. Regium Donum, and 50,0001. from their people; while 
other Dissenters, who reccive nothing from Government, contribute to their 
ministers about 26,000/. per annum. These three sums added together, 
give us another 100,000/.; making, in all, for Protestant Ministers, 
1,235,000/. per annum. You will observe, my Lord, that all the Dissenters, 
more numerous than Churchmen, do not give more for their ministers, 
even when aided by Government, than 100,000/.; but the liberal Church 


Establishment gives 1,125,000/. 
A RESIDENT IN IRELAND, 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE AND GHAUT MUR- 
DERS IN INDIA. 


Sir, Coventry, July 25, 1833. 


It was remarked by the Right Hon. C. Grant, President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in his able speech on the 
opening of the discussions respecting the East India Charter, June, 1833,— 
« Public opinion and public feeling in this country were now acting on the 
government of the people of India, not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their condition by the slow but certain pro- 
cess of kindness.” Important and beneficial have been these changes; 
viz. the abolition of the cruel Ordeals of India, Dhurna, Traga, Infanticide 
at Gunga Saugur, the Suttee, and ‘ last not least, the recent measure for 
the discontinuance of British connection with Idolatry. The Bill for the 
future administration of India, which the writer has just perused, contem- 
_ the speedy abolition of East India Slavery, the free introduction of 
curopeans into the old provinces of the empire, the eligibility of persons of 
every religion, descent, and colour, for holding office, the consolidation of 
the laws suited to all classes, &c. But female Infanticide and Ghaut 
murders, or the exposure of the sick on the banks of the Ganges, do not 
attract that attention that their character demands. 


Infanticide, as existing in India at the present period, is chiefly female 
infanticide ; and it is found among the Jahrejahs of Guzerat and Cutch, 
and the Rajkoomars, in the Province of Benares.—See India’s Cries to 
British Humanity,—(third edit., Simpkin and Marshall, London. p.26—29.) 
“The mother,” says Col. Walker, “is commonly the executioner of her 
own offspring! Women of rank may have their slaves and attendants 
who perform this office, but the far greater number execute it with their 
own hands. They appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two are prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, they put 
into its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord over its face, which 
prevents respiration. The natural weakness and debility of the infant, 
when neglected and left uncleaned, sometimes causes its death, without the 
necessity of actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or ona 
ew: and left to expire. It is supposed that the annual number of in- 

anticides in the Peninsula of Guzerat amounts to 5,000.” In 1817, a 
register was made of the female children in Cattywar, and in eighty-four 
towns and villages the whole number was only sixty-three! Governor 
Duncan and Colonel Walker obtained distinct and solemn renunciations 
of infanticide in the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, but these docu- 
ments have been allowed to become, in effect, dead letters, and but few 
female children are saved.—(“* India’s Cries,” p.45.) “ Must not that land 


be greatly polluted?” It behoves every philanthropist to seek the abolition 
of this unnatural and murderous custom. 


The exposure of the sick at the landing places of the Ganges has been 
termed by the Europeans, Ghaut murder. This practice is fraught with 
murders of the most atrocious character. The suk and the sick,in various 
stages of disease, are hurried to the Ganges, and besmeared with its mud; 
they are made to drink its waters, and lying exposed to a vertical sun by 
day, and the dews by night, in this manver are prematurely hurried out of 
the world. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Caleutta, declared, “The Brah- 
mus Can, as may serve their interest, devote any sick branch of a family 
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to death: and incredible numbers are destroyed by this superstition.” An 
invalid Missionary, now in England, has observed, “ It is my deliberate 
opinion that, yearly, thousands of persons would recover from their diseases, 
if this absurd custom were abolished.”—(“ India’s Cries,” pp. 77—97.) 
When will Britain spread her shield over all her subjects, who may be 
“ drawn unto death and ready to be slain?” As the late Bishop Heber 
said,—“ In India our wi!l is law.” Let inquisition be made for blood. 
No difficulty, of an insurmountable character, can arise to frustrate mea- 
sures which, like the genius of the religion that dictates them, promote 
“glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward man.” | 


I am, yours truly, 
J. PEGGS. 








THE DEFECTS OF THE SENSES. 


Tunes escape the senses, because the object is not sufficient in quantity 
to strike the sense; as all minute bodies—because the percussion of the 
object is too great to be endured by the sense: as the form of the sun, 
when looking directly at it in mid-day—because the time is not propor- 
tionate to actuate the sense; as the motion of a bullet in the air, or the 
quick circular motion of a fire-brand, which are too fast; or the hour-hand 
of a common clock, which is too slow—from the distance of the object as to 
place ; as the size of the celestial bodies and the size and nature of all dis- 
tant bodies—from prepossession by another object ; as one powerful smell 
renders other smells in the same room imperceptible, from the interruption 
of interposing bodies; as the internal parts of animals; and because the 
object is unfit to make an impression on the sense; as the air, or the invi- 
sible and untangible spirit which is included in every living body. —Bacon’s 
Novum Organum. 


DENUNCIATION OF BARBAROUS SPORTS, 


As to the tendency of barbarous sports, of any kind or description whatso- 
ever, to nourish the national characteristics of manliness and courage, (the 
only shadow of argument I ever heard in their favor), all I can say is 
this, that from the mercenary battles of the lowest of beasts (viz. human 
boxers) up to those of the highest and noblest that are tormented by man, 
for his degrading pastime, I enter this public protest against : vores 
knew a man remarkable for heroic bravery, whose very aspect was not 
lighted by gentleness and humanity, nor a kill-and-eat-him countenance, 
that did not cover the heart of a bully, or a poltroon.—Lord Erskine. 


ON CREATION, 


Tue structure of the earth, and the mode of distribution of extraneous 
fossils or petrefactions, are so many direct evidences of the truth of the 
Scripture account of the formation of the earth; and they might be used 
as proofs of its author having been inspired, because the mineralogical 


facts discovered by modern naturalists were unknown to the his- 
torians.—Jameson. 
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POETICAL EPISTLE TO THE KING, ON THE GRADUAL 
DECAY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Poetry is said to be the language of passion, while prose, I presume, we 
are to consider the language of reason; and as the one applies itself to the 
understanding, so the other applies itself to the heart. But perhaps we 
may sometimes claim for poetry a higher character, and term it the 
language of conviction, commencing at that point where the language of 
deduction ceases, and often anticipating its conclusions, 

“Hence in a Roman mouth the graceful name 

“ Of poet, and of prophet, were the same. 

“Hence British poets, too, the priesthood shar’d, 

* And every hallow’d druid was a bard.” 
Yet it would be unjust, perhaps, to assert that those conclusions were 
always arbitrary, or inconsequential: on the contrary, it appears to me 
more reasonable to suppose that the cireumstances which obtained for the 
bard his more sacred character were the result of the mest just and refined 
deductions, but which the impatient spirit of the poet disdained to trace in 
the rapidity and enthusiasm of his flight: thus it must have appeared, that 

“A terrible sagacity inform'd 

“ The poet’s mind,” 
which, arriving at conclusions, by a path to others invisible, yet not the less 
certain, poured forth its alarming truths with all the firmness of conviction 
and all the authority of prophecy; thus, the character which a celebrated 
french author gave of an ancient historian, would apply with peculiar 
propriety to the poet, 

“ He abridges everything, because he sees everything.” 
o 
I do not, however, pretend to so high a character in the following Epistle, 
being convinced that 
“No prophetic fires to me belong.” 
And, so far as the mere versification is concerned, being quite willing it 
should be considered, that 
“* f play with syllables and sport in song.” 

If the sober truth which it should contain were reduced to solemn prose, I 
must profess myself still a devout believer, while I remain, &c. 


A. T. H. 


EPISTLE TO THE KING. 


Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus.—Hor. Ep. ad Aug. 








Canto I, 
Accomplish’d Prince! whose undivided sway, 
Three Realms united, in one rule obey ; 
Whose sceptre o’er the various wave extends, 
That bears the tribute either India sends; 
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Accomplish’d Ruler of the brave and free! 
Accept the verse that freely flows for thee ; 
And, while I pour the simple lines along, 
Stoop to the honest moral of the song. 


Five times the annual chariot of the Sun, 

Its course resplendent thro’ the Heavens has run, 
Since Peace, long banish’d from our fields afar, 
Lent fresher brightness to Aurora’s car, 

And, thron’d with Phebus, shard in equal sway, 
The I6 Poeans to the rising day : 

While Ceres, handmaid to the God of morn, 
Pour’d plenty from her overflowing horn, 

And Hope, in promise lent her sweetest smiles, 
To gild the fature of the Queen of Isles. 


Yes, Peace returns, but wherefore, say, in vain 
Returning, smiles upon our rocks again ? 

In vain why Ceres fom her plenteous horn, 
Sheds o’er our fields profuse fruits and corn? 
No smile of joy reflects the lowering strand, 
And threatening gloom pervades the sultry land ; 
Around the. throne indignaut murmurs rise, 

And curse the splendour of our victories. 


Gracious, my Sovereign, condescend to hear, 
And to the truths I teach, incline thine ear; 
Few be my words, yet briefly shall explain, 
Why Peace returning gilds our works in vain, 
Unskill’d to mix with numbers terms of art, 

I speak the warm convictions of my heart. 


Where are our Mercuants ?‘@) For the few that yet 
Escap’d from compromise in the Gazette, 

Hold up their heads, where shall we seck them? where ? 
Not at their desks, they are not needed there ; 

The idle counting house, now unemploy’d, 

Stands the mere spectre of its trade destroy’d, 
While in the solitary mansion nigh, 

Its master lives in want and penury ; 

With mournful gratitude surveys his fate, 

And thinks his business stopp’d not quite too late ; 
Since, as the fruit of all his honoured toil, 

He saves a wretched pittance from the spoil ; 

No blockhead’s insolence his pride to wound, 

His debts all paid with sterling pound for pound. 


Where are our Bankers ?.>) palsied with a spell, 
Oh! “let confusion worse confounded tell.” 
Peace to their manes! whether soon or late, 
They struggling fell, they merited their fate, 
And found it, as assuredly shall all,— 

Who prop a system cannot choose but fall; 

The individual loss we may deplore, 

But then the system’s rotten at the core ; 

Support can lend it but a brief delay, 

Root, trunk, and branch, must all be lopp’d away ; 
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Then shall return, as sybils wise unfold, 
And only then return, the age of Gold. 


Where are our Gentry ?(¢) with a painful sigh, 
“ Our gentry are no more,” the sad reply ; 

Or if a few remain, the sure decay 

Progressive sweeps the last remains away ; 
Tax upon tax, the falling rents curtail, 

And send the wretched master to a jail ; 

Or haply, if some surplus they afford, 

Forbid the guest the hospitab e board ; 

While in their place an upstart race arise, 
Contractors, swindlers, imps of the Excise: 
Reluctant labour tills the teeming soil, 

That with abundant harvests crown his toil ; 
While fetter’d commerce spreads her idle sail, 
And tempts, alas! an unpropitious gale; 

The sea no harvest to the Merchant yields, 
And labour starves amidst his plenteous fields ; 
Oppression walks with felon steps abroad, 
And honest trade resigns its place to fraud : 
Unstable justice holds uncertain scales,(¢/ 
And practic’d art o’er simple truth prevails; 
The weak resistless fall beneath the strong, 
And patient right submissive yields to wrong ; 
Justice from Law a different thing we find,‘¢) 
Or, goddess like, become, like Fortune, blind ; 
Till outrag’d Innocence from judgment flies, 
And leaves our Courts to questions of Excise. 


NOTES. 


(a) 

(Where are our merchants ?). It will perhaps be said our merchants are still in 
existence; the same independent, noble, generous characters as ever. I confess 
I am a little incredulous on this head : I know few who have realized property by 
honourable commercial enterprize of late years; many I do know who have, but 
they are such as receive their classification elsewhere in this ‘ Epistle’. 


(Contractors, swindlers, imps of the Excise.) 1 therefore reassert my convic- 
tion, that exclusive of the accumulation of the fundholders, the plunder of the 
Excise by the distillers, and the Exchequer by the contractors, cum hoc genus 
omnia, no property has on the average been realized for the last fifteen years by 
the representatives of that once honourable character—the true British Merchant. 


(4) 

(Where are our bankers?) Within a very brief period, almost all the bankers 
in the south of Ireland became bankrupt. Cotters and Killett’s, Leslies, Roches, 
in Cork; Anderson, Fermoy ; O'Neill, Roberts, Strottowe, Newport, in Waterford; 
Rialls, Watson, Clonmel; Giles, Youghal; with many others I cannot now call 
to mind. Among these were many not only highly honourable men, but men of 
business, practical men who well cndentenl the theory and conduct of their em- 
ployment; what then oecasioned this rot as it was termed among them? The in- 
stability of all securities, from the fluctuating character of our monetary system, 
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But leaving this question to the political economists, I shall state a few circum- 
stances relating to these failures, which may not be deemed uninteresting to those 
who respect justice and abhor oppression. The holders of the notes of these banks 
were required to ‘prove on the estates,’ as it is termed; the production of the 
acknowledged note, which had been quite sufficient to the banker, was not so judged 
as respected the bankrupts, the consequence was that the holders of from 11. to 52. 
were altogether thrown out from a dividend, and thus the whole claims of the 
poorer holders went to swell the dividends of the richer. I myself have known 
the holders of 10/. 200. or 402. in those notes, sacrifice the uncertain dividend to 
be looked for, to the certain ‘ expence of proving on the estate.’ In Cork, a land- 
lord who required his tenants to pay him their rents in the notes of a particular 
banker, compelled the tenant afterwards to ‘pay him in Bank of Ireland paper; 
though the rent he was well aware was making up in the notes of the required 
banker, and if I am correctly informed, were actually tendered the day before the 
bank stopped, but the landlord being engaged at the time desired the tenant to call 
the following day. The bank was gone. 


One fact is somewhat amusing. Two old women in their gossip, queried one 
of the other, “ Did you hear the banks are all gone?” “Eh! then, is it true?” 
“ As true as you are there, all but Pikes and Roches’ gone.” ‘‘ Every bit of it,” 
I tell you, “‘ and is it not a hard case that two pretty Catholics like them cannot 
pay one of their notes, while that Quaker Pike, that has no soul at all to be saved, 
you know, is paying off every one of them down in hard gold.” 


(e) 

’ (Where are our gentry?) This has no reference to the great landlord, but to 
that hospitable, open hearted, independent, sterling character,—the plain country 
gentleman. 

(4) 


(Unstable justice, &c.) The toast of “ The sae uncertainty of the Law,’ 
is too familiar to need explanation, but the melancholy truth it commemorates 
every good man must deplore. 


(¢) 

(Justice from Law, &e.) Page 610, Vol. I. of the “ Parliamen Review,” 
affords striking illustrations of this fact. He who can read those illustrations 
with indifference must be a weak or a worthless character; he must either possess 
a soft head or a hard heart, but the man who can appreciate the wrong, and, having 
the power, wants the will to remedy it, is a villain; he is as much the plunderer 
of my property as the robberwho stops me on the highway, and is hanged in chains 
for it; as much the plunderer of my good name as the convicted libeller, who is 

rotected by the heavy expences of the law from that retributive justice to which 
injured innocence appeals in vain. The man who advocates such wrong, or the 
system which supports it, whether he may have sat on the woolsack like Eldon, 
or filled some humble practice in the vicious snares of the law, may take his sta- 
tion along with those characters described by our great moralist. 


“ Whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white; 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 
With slavish tenets taint our poison'’d youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth.” 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO AN ARCHITECT, IN THE MANNER OF 
ANACERON'S INSTRUCTIONS TO A PAINTER. 


* The end of the clause, as amended by their Lordships, makes it imperative to build a church 
and glebe-house in a parish where there is no duty, and most probably no Protestant.” 


The Times, July % 



















































Haste thee, haste thee, Architect, 
Quick, the lordly church erect. 
Build it strong and build it high, 
Greek or Gothic, nought care J, 

So it be that Order pure, 

Call’d by churchmen Sinecure,— 
That is, merely church and steeple, 
Wholly leaving out the people. 
Once a builder’s name, we know, 
Was, most aptly, In-i-go ;* 

But a church, where people show not, 
Should be built by In-i-go-not. 


Let the pile no luxury want 
Church can ask, or Vestry grant. 
Heed not where th’ expenses fall, 
Popish Paddy pays for all ; 
Proud that, though he can’t himself 
Get to heaven, benighted elf, 
Protestants, who can, will say 
Honest Paddy paid their way, 
Frank’d them up to heav’n, by dint 
Of many a church—with no one in’t; 
Leaving puzzled Pat to guess 
Which heav’n meaneth most to bless, 
Purse or church, for emptiness. \ 
Build away, then,—never fear,— 
Deck the pile with costly gear; 
Velvet cuihhanle, all so smart, 
Cheering to a -ector’s heart,— 
Emblems of that man of pelf, 
Stuff’d and useless, like himself. 
Let’s too, have an organist, 
Paid for playing nought but—whist ; 
Nor forget, ’mong things divine, 
Port for sacramental wine, 
Just a pipe,—’tis all that needs, 
i Bought, of course, at Orange Sneyd’s.f 
There, enough,—the work’s complete. 
Hail, religion’s chosen seat! 
Long and proudly may’st thou stand, 
Bugbear of a Popish land ; 
Long may Everybody pay 
Shrines where Nobody will pray!—The Times. 





* Inigo Jones. 

‘+A much more moderate imposition than that brought before the House of 
Commons, by Sir Juhn Newport, some years since, when it appeared that two 
pipes of port had been the quantity levied, in a particular instance, chiefly upoa 
Catholics, for this sacred purpose. 

} A celebrated Orange wine-merchant. 
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